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The Duties and Responsibilities of the Assistant Principal 
in the Secondary School 


I. The Assistant Principal in the Secondary School 
CHARLES W. BOARDMAN of the University of Minnesota 


N officer called assistant principal, vice-principal or some similar title 
is found in secondary schools of all sizes, even those enrolling 100 or 
fewer pupils. The larger the school population, the greater is the probability 
that such an officer will be found. In approximately fifty per cent of the 
schools enrolling 500-1000 pupils such an officer is to be found whereas about 
eighty per cent of the schools of 1000 or more pupils have such an officer. 


In spite of the rather frequent appearance of the assistant principal there 
is altogether too little objective evidence concerning his duties and respon- 
sibilities, most of the evidence being concerned with the frequency of his 
appearance and similar matters. In 1926, Charles R. Van Eman studied 
the activities of the assistant principal in 52 Ohio communities. He found 
that the chief responsibilities were concerned with clerical duties and super- 
vision of extracurricular activities. This study has become the primary evi- 
dence concerning the activities of the assistant principal and is quoted in 
even the most recent textbooks in secondary-school administration. It is quite 
desirable to learn whether there has been any change in the duties of this 
office. 

Some authorities have held that preparation for the principalship in the 
larger schools, at least, should include experience as an assistant principal. 
A considerable number of our younger administrators have accepted posi- 
tions as assistant principals in the belief that this experience would be de- 
sirable preparation for the larger office and would be a stepping stone toward 
that office. If the conditions found by Van Eman still exist it is doubtful 
whether the assistant principalship furnishes the kind of experience which 
would be satisfactory preparation for the principalship. If, however, the as- 
sistant principal has larger responsibilities, if he participates in curriculum 
making, guidance, supervision, and other important responsibilities it pro- 
vides an opportunity for desirable experience. We have needed evidence to 
determine the situation. 

More adequate information concerning the assistant principalship is also 
needed in order that the office may be more standardized. This does not 
imply that the duties and responsibilities should be identical in all schools. 
Such uniformity would not be desirable even if it were possible of attain- 
ment in this country. It is, however, quite desirable and important that we 
have a more adequate description of this office in terms of activities, duties, 
and responsibilities. Such an objective description will furnish a better con- 
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cept of what is meant by the assistant principalship, what duties and respon- 
sibilities are commonly allocated to him, and to this extent will furnish a 
standard concerning the assistant principal. 

It is fortunate that two members of the Minnesota State Association 
of Secondary School Principals have been engaged during the past year in 
making studies of the responsibilities of the assistant principal in the secon- 
ary schools of two states. Miss Agnes Holt, Principal of West High School 
Minneapolis, has made such a study in Minnesota; and Mr. John M. Gran, 
Principal of Roosevelt Junior High School, St. Paul, has made a similar 
study in Wisconsin. From these reports, one may gain a better concept of 
what it means to be an assistant principal in this immediate area. 


II. The Status of the Assistant Principal in the High Schools of Wisconsin 
JOHN M. GRAN, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, St. Paul 

HE purpose of this study was to investigate the status of the assistant 

principals of the high schools of Wisconsin by finding out to what ex- 
tent they are responsible for the administrative and supervisory duties of 
a high-school principal, what educational and professional preparation is 
common among those who hold such positions, and the amount and kind 
of administrative experience such officers usually have before assuming the 
office of assistant principal. 

A questionnaire in the form of a check list was designed to secure the 
information desired. The questionnaire was printed and mailed to the as- 
sistant principals of high schools of Wisconsin with an enrollment of 600 
or more who had previously indicated a willingness to participate in the 
study. There were thirty-one such assistant principals. From the thirty-one 
to whom the questionnaire was sent, twenty-one usable replies were received. 
Thus, sixty-seven per cent of the assistant principals who had agreed to par- 
ticipate in the study filled in the questionnaires. 

THE FINDINGS 

The duties for which the assistant principals acknowledged responsibility 
are reported under two headings: those for which they were personally re- 
sponsible and those for which they were co-operatively responsible. In some 
instances, the duties for which the assistant principal was personally respon- 
sible were performed by him, and in some instances, the performance was 
delegated to a subordinate under his supervision. The performance of the 
duties for which the assistant principal was co-operatively responsible was 
shared with another. 

The assistant principals indicated that they had considerable responsi- 
bility for pupil accounting, for curriculum, and for school control. 

Pupil Accounting 

More than fifty per cent of the assistant principals were personally respon- 

sible for the following activities listed under pupil accounting: issuing ab- 
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sence excuses, issuing tardy excuses, notifying parents of tardiness or ab- 
sence, and issuing permits to leave the building during the school day. 

More than fifty per cent of the assistant principals were co-operatively re- 
sponsible for enforcing compulsory attendance laws, forty-eight per cent were 
co-operatively responsible for reporting failure to parents and checking pu- 
pil progress, forty-three per cent co-operated with another in registering new 
pupils, thirty-eight per cent in issuing building passes, and thirty-three per- 
cent in checking records for admission. Other duties for which more than 
fifty per cent of the assistant principals reported some responsibility, either 
personal or co-operative, were keeping attendance records, and effecting 
transfer of pupil to another school. 


Curriculum 
In the administration of the curriculum, none of the activities was the 


personal responsibility of fifty per cent of the assistant principals, and only 
one duty, adjusting pupil programs, was the co-operative responsibility of 
more than fifty per cent of the assistant principals, but more than fifty per 
cent did have some responsibility, either personal or co-operative, for plan- 
ning pupils’ registration, assigning pupils to classes, and equalizing class 
size, and more than forty-two per cent had some responsibility for plan- 
ning subject assignments of teachers, for making the schedule of classes, and 
for equalizing teaching load. 
School Control 

In twelve of the fifteen activities listed under school control, more than 
fifty per cent of the assistant principals reported some responsibility, usually 
performed co-operatively with another. One activity, administering ordi- 
nary discipline, was the personal responsibility of forty-eight per cent of 
the assistant principals and performed co-operatively by forty-eight per cent. 
Only one assistant principal reported no responsibility for this activity. Du- 
ties for which more than fifty per cent of the assistant principals reported 
co-operative responsibility were: determining policies concerning control, 
determining regulations for control, administering discipline involving sus- 
pension, administering discipline involving expulsion, administering regu- 
lations concerning building passes, compiling and issuing bulletins of di- 
rections concerning school routines, holding conferences with parents concern- 
ing pupil conduct and adjusting pupil-teacher problems. More than fifty 
per cent of the assistant principals reported some responsibility, either per- 
sonal or co-operative, for administering regulations concerning traffic and 
lockers and for guiding pupil participation in school control. 


Guidance 
Some responsibility was reported for administering guidance, extraclass 


activities, and records and reports, although the responsibility was not as 
extensive or as pronounced as it was for pupil accounting, curriculum, and 
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school control. Generally, responsibility for guidance was shared with an- 
other. None of the duties was the personal responsibility of fifty per cent of 
the assistant principals. Duties for which more than fifty per cent of the as- 
sistant principals reported a co-operative responsibility were: planning and 
organizing the guidance program, analyzing data concerning behavior prob- 
lems, counseling pupils, conferring with parents, and conferring with pupils 
concerning college. Other duties for which more than fifty per cent of the 
assistant principals acknowledged some responsibility, either personal or co- 
operative, were: assigning pupils to home rooms, analyzing data concerning 
pupil’s achievement, and administering the employment program. 


Extraclass Activities 

None of the duties listed under this heading was the personal respon- 
sibility of fifty per cent of the assistant principals, but two were performed 
co-operatively by more than fifty per cent: chaperoning school functions 
and administering the program for supervising conduct at public programs 
or contests. Duties for which more than fifty per cent of the assistant prin- 
cipals had some responsibility, either personal or co-operative, were: deter- 
mining policies concerning extraclass activities, formulating regulations of 
extraclass activities, and sponsoring the Student Council. 


Records and Reports 

More than fifty per cent of the assistant principals were responsible for 
only one of the five activities listed under records and reports, and 
that co-operatively: determining form of such temporary records as pro- 
gram cards, report cards, etc. Very little responsibility was reported by the 
assistant principals for administering intra-school finance, administering 
staff personnel, administering supplies and equipment, school plant and 
public relations. 
Intra-school Finance 

Less than thirty-five per cent of the assistant principals had any respon- 
sibility, either personal or co-operative, for the activities listed under admin- 
istering intra-school finance. 
Administering Staff Personnel 

Only thirty-eight per cent of the assistant principals acknowledged some 
responsibility, usually co-operative, for determining staff needs, and only 
twenty-nine per cent acknowledged having a co-operative responsibility for 
determining clerical needs. 


Administering Supplies and Equipment 

Less than fifty per cent of the assistant principals had any responsibility, 
either personal or co-operative, for the activities listed under administering 
supplies and equipment, but where some responsibility was indicated, it 
generally was performed co-operatively. 
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School Plant 
Less than fifty per cent of the assistant principals acknowledged respon- 


sibility for any activity listed under school plant except one: directing the 
movement of equipment when necessary. All the assistant principals who 
responded to this item acknowledged some responsibility, usually performed 
co-operatively with another. 
Public Relations 

Less than fifty per cent of the assistant principals reported responsibility 
for any of the activities listed under public relations except speaking before 
public groups, where ferty-three per cent of the assistant principals per- 
formed the activity co-operatively with another and nineteen per cent per- 
formed the activity as a personal responsibility. 
Developing a Supervisory Program 

The assistant principals were found to have considerable co-operative re- 
sponsibility for supervisory duties. Marked responsibility was found for de- 
veloping a supervisory program, with more than fifty per cent of the as- 
sistant principals reporting a co-operative responsibility for determining an 
area or aspect of the school needing improvement, for planning the means 
for improvement, for securing teachers’ acceptance of the program, and for 
planning the evaluation of the program. Forty-eight per cent reported a co- 
operative responsibility for studying the needs of the school. 
Improving the Curriculum 

More than fifty per cent of the assistant principals reported a co-opera- 
tive responsibility for studying the needs for curriculum changes and for 
recommending areas for curriculum adjustment. For twenty-nine per cent, 
recommending textbooks was a co-operative responsibility, and twenty-four 
per cent reported constructing courses of study and recommending library 
books and periodicals as a co-operative responsibility. 
Improving Instruction 

Only one of the duties listed under this heading was reported by more 
than fifty per cent of the assistant principals as a co-operative responsibility: 
conferring with new teachers for orientation and adjustment. Forty-eight per 
cent reported a co-operative responsibility for aiding teachers in developing 
means of diagnosing learning difficulties of pupils and conferring with teach- 
ers having specific teacher problems. Thirty-eight per cent reported a co- 
operative responsibility for visiting only classes of teachers having special 
problems, holding conferences following a visitation, and holding depart- 
mental conferences, while thirty-three per cent reported a co-operative respon- 
sibility for visiting classes of certain departments only. 
Improving Special Services 

While only one duty under this heading, aiding teachers in discovering 
and correcting the causes of undesirable behavior in pupils, was found to 
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be a duty for which more than fifty per cent of the assistant principals 
shared a co-operative responsibility, forty-eight per cent reported a co-oper- 
ative responsibility for aiding teachers in developing home-room programs 
and aiding teachers in sponsoring activities. More than fifty per cent re- 
ported some responsibility, either personal or co-operative, for aiding teach- 
ers in learning to make case studies, aiding teachers in learning to analyze 
data in case studies, and aiding teachers in learning how to direct pupils’ study. 
Developing Research 

None of the activities listed under this heading was the responsibility of 
fifty per cent of the assistant principals, but forty-eight per cent reported 
some responsibility, either personal or co-operative, for conducting studies 
of pupil achievement, progress, and needs as a basis for supervision, and 
forty-three per cent, some responsibility for aiding teachers in developing 
methods for studying their problems and aiding teachers in learning how 
to interpret the results of this study of a specific problem. 
Stimulating Professional Growth 

The assistant principals reported very little responsibility for stimulat- 
ing professional growth, with more than fifty per cent reporting no respon- 
sibility for any of the duties listed. However, forty-eight per cent indicated 
some responsibility, either personal or co-operative, for recommending ap- 
propriate professional literature to teachers, and forty-three per cent for en- 
couraging the study of community problems in the classroom. 
Evaluation of Supervision 

More than seventy-five per cent of the assistant principals reported that 
they had no responsibility for the evaluation of supervision. 


SUMMARY 

The assistant principals of Wisconsin were found to have considerable 
administrative responsibility, both personal and co-operative, especially for 
duties listed under pupil accounting, curriculum, and school control. While 
there were no supervisory duties for which fifty per cent of the assistant 
principals were personally responsible, marked co-operative responsibility 
was found for many activities of a supervisory nature, especially those con- 
cerned with developing a supervisory program and improving special services. 


III. The Status of the Assistant Principal in the Public High Schools of 


Minnesota. 
AGNES E. HOLT, Principal, West High School, Minneapolis 


SURVEY of available literature upon the position of the assistant 
principal indicates so little agreement concerning the activities and du- 
ties of this official in the various parts of the country that it was thought de- 
sirable to study their status in Minnesota and to note if there is any regularity 
with which the duties are delegated. An attempt will be made to determine 
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(1) the extent to which the educational background of this officer prepares 
him to meet and fulfill the administrative and supervisory duties which may 
be his responsibility, (2) for what administrative and supervisory duties do 
assistant principals have a personal responsibility, (3) what activities in 
these two fields do assistant principals delegate to another person, (4) what 
administrative and supervisory tasks do they perform co-operatively with an- 
other official, (5) for what activities do they have no responsibility, and (6) 
is there any uniformity or basic agreement in the allocation of duties to the 
assistant principal. 

The data for this study was gathered by a questionnaire prepared in 
the form of a check list. This questionnaire was sent to only those public 
high schools in Minnesota which had sufficient enrollment to have an assist- 
ant principal. To find those schools of 500 or more enrollment, which was 
deemed sufficient, the Minnesota Educational Directory was used. Of the 
sixty-five schools thus selected, only thirty-six had assistant principals and 
all agreed when contacted by a letter to co-operate in checking of the ques- 
tionnaire. Replies from the first mailing were received from thirty-one 
schools and a follow-up letter resulted in four more questionnaires being 
returned thus bringing the percentage of replies to 97.2. The total pupil 
population of the thirty-five schools whose tabulated results of the ques- 
tionnaire were used in this study was 41,247. Of this amount, 16,552 was 
the pupil population in schools outside of cities of the first class and 24,695 
that of schools in cities of the first class. . 

The questionnaire was worked out co-operatively with an assistant prin- 
cipal of another city using questionnaires of other studies as a pattern for 
arrangement and subject matter. Each item was discussed thoroughly before 
it was finally included in the check list and the order and sections were ar- 
ranged in the attempt to procure a logical and coherent questionnaire. 


THE FINDINGS 

The results of the questionnaire showed that four fifths of the assistant 
principals of the thirty-five schools participating in this study were prod- 
ucts of the educational system of the state of Minnesota. Moreover, twenty- 
six majors were in the field of mathematics, science, and social science and 
only sixteen in the areas of English, languages, and education. This would 
evidently be true as men who have the majority of executive positions are 
prone to teach these subjects. Another fact brought out in the tabulations was 
the amount of graduate work done by these thirty-five officials, for eighteen 
had their Master’s degree and, of the remainder, eleven had done some 
work in graduate schools. 

When teaching experience was considered the important item was that only 
nine or about twenty-five per cent hadn’t taught or had experience in a re- 
organized school. As for previous administrative experience, five sevenths of 
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the assistant principals had been either elementary-school principals, high- 
school principals, assistant principals of high schools, superintendents, coun- 
selors, or supervisors while the remaining two sevenths had had no admin- 
istrative experience, but had been elevated from the ranks of teachers to 
their present position. 

In the various areas of the administrative field, the findings of the ques- 
tionnaire reveal sections in which the assistant principal has considerable 
personal responsibility and in others just the opposite result is shown. For 
example, in the field of pupil accounting not even fifty per cent of the as- 
sistant principals were personally responsible for any item, although in 
issuing tardy excuses and permits to leave the building during the school 
day, they approach it. When the personal duties of the assistant principal 
are combined with the duties he delegates to other officials more than fifty 
per cent of the assistant principals are accountable for such items as issuing 
absence excuses, tardy excuses, notifying parents of absences or tardiness, 
and issuing permits to leave the building during the school day, and two 
fifths for those items concerned with checking records for admission, regis- 
tering new pupils, issuing absence lists to teachers, and issuing building 
passes. In these duties, the assistant principal is primarily accountable for 
attendance. His chief co-operative duties relate to the enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance laws and pupil progress, while those activities for which 
he has no responsibility deal with making the census, certifying pupils 
for graduation, and issuing transcripts of marks to other schools. 

Curriculum activities are largely co-operative duties or are no respon- 
sibliity of the assistant principal. Two activities, those of making schedules 
of classes and equalizing the teaching load, were no responsibility of fifty 
per cent of the assistant principals and these are the most significant per 
cents in this area. In the field of school contro! such items as determining 
policies, regulations, assigning teachers special duties, compiling bulletins of 
school routine, guiding pupil participation in school control, and admin- 
istering discipline involving suspension are performed co-operatively by the 
assistant principal and some other official. The role of the assistant principal 
is clearly a minor one in the area of administering guidance, for in twelve 
of the eighteen items he has no responsibility and in the other six items 
his duty is co-operative. In the section of administering intra-school finance, 
eighty per cent to ninety-eight per cent of the assistant principals have no 
part in the activities with the exception of the sale of tickets for school af- 
fairs. Many duties are performed by these officials co-operatively with an- 
other person in the administration of extraclass activities. The results, how- 
ever, indicate that their co-operative control extends only over intra-school 
activities and not to those activities involving the staff or other schools. 


In the remaining areas of administering staff-personnel, supplies, and 
equipment, records and reports, school plant and public relations, the assist- 
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ant principal has little or no responsibility. This is especially true in the 
administration of supplies and equipment, for not in a single item does his 
co-operative responsibility attain more than 42.8 per cent. The only significant 
items in the administration of a public relations program for which the 
assistant principal is co-operatively responsible are (1) speaking before pub- 
lic groups and (2) maintaining desirable relations with the PTA. 


The role of the assistant principal in the supervisory area is, if any at all, 
co-operative. He does have considerable co-operative responsibility for the de- 
velopment of a supervisory program and for improving the curriculum. 
However, in the improvement of instruction, he reported in the majority of 
cases that he had no responsibility for these activities. The assistant prin- 
cipal has a co-operative responsibility for two activities in improving special 
services. These two activities are aiding teachers in discovering and cor- 
recting the causes of undesirable behavior in pupils and in helping teachers 
to sponsor activities. In the remaining sections of the supervisory field, 
such activities as developing research, stimulating professional growth, and 
evaluating supervision, have been assumed by some other official and the part 
played by the assistant principal is negligible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented in this study indicate that progress has been made 
since the findings of Yan Eman were published in 1926. At that time the 
assistant principal acted chiefly as a clerical officer or as a counselor of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs and of the boys and girls themselves. The data gathered 
in this study indicate rather clearly that this officer still holdes a clerical 
position but now he is assuming more varied activities in both administrative 
and supervisory fields. 


Although the tasks for which the assistant principal is solely responsible 


are not significant in many of the administrative sections, the co-operative 


responsibility is important in such sections as administration of the curricu- 
lum, school control, and extraclass activities. This authority even though it 
is shared with another indicates a greater reliance is placed upon the as- 
sistant principal which in turn demands greater preparation for the posi- 
tion. Entering wedges are also appearing in the field of supervision, for the 
assistant principal is now taking his share of responsibility in developing a 
supervisory program and for improving the curriculum. As he proves his 
worth, his duties will increase in this area. This increased responsibility 
means that the position will necessitate a definite professional preparation for 
the duties and responsibilities. If the assistant principal does not meet these 
increased professional requirements the future of the position will be greatly 
curtailed and the growing importance and service of this position will be lost. 
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Meeting the Needs of Adolescents in the 
Secondary School 


SAMUEL J. McLAUGHLIN 


Director of Teacher Education, Curriculum, and Placement, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa 


ISCUSSION of a practical, functional secondary-school curriculum to 
meet the needs of American youth is nothing new, but in spite of much 
discussion and committee action, if we are honest we must admit that not 
once in the past half century has the secondary-school curriculum caught up 
with American life. It is true that we have made much progress, but we have 
been making it too slowly. We discuss the basic goals of education and the 
needs of youth in modern society and then go home to our schools and hand 
out the same narrow academic diet. I well realize that it requires courage, 
ambition, vision, and creative thinking to design such a curriculum. 

What are the needs of youth in the modern world? We would all agree 
and have all agreed for some time that the goal of all education is the develop- 
ment of effective citizens. However, before designing the curriculum and 
program of the school, it is essential to analyze just what is involved in effec- 
tive citizenship in a democratic society such as ours. We need to see clearly 
youths’ need in the modern world before we can design an effective program. 

The realization of democracy requires individuals who are able to think 
clearly and without prejudice, who are sensitive to the welfare of others, who 
have acquired a high degree of self-direction, who are tolerant concerning 
the ideas of other people having different points of view and different char- 
acteristics, and who have learned to co-operate toward a common goal. Such 
personal characteristics and attitudes are extremely important, but other out- 
comes are necessary if an efficient citizen is to be developed. 


SOME BASIC AREAS OF LIVING 


There must be available in the school courses and experiences that will 
make possible the acquisition of the knowledge, attitudes, skills, and abilities 
which are requisite for happy personal living, for civic understanding and 
responsibility, and for effective social and economic relationships. In my opin- 
ion, some of the most basic areas of living are in the following twenty points: 

1. Contemporary social-civic-economic-political problems. 
2. The analysis of propaganda. 
3. Family relationships; sex education; child development and parenthood; home 


management. 


4. Personal health and hygiene, nutrition, and the like. 


1This list is taken from a complete summary of findings of a questionnaire and survey 
of youth opinion by Doctor McLaughlin, which appeared in the May, 1944, issue of 
Progressive Education. A digest of the summary also appeared in the February, 1944, 


issue of Educational Leadership. 
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MEETING THE NEEDs oF ADOLESCENTS 


5. Human behavior; personal relationships and personality improvement; mental 
health. 

6. Consumer buying of goods and services. 

. Common legal processes. 

. The goals of happy, successful living; basic goals of the good life; religious prob- 

lems; values. 

9. Factors of effective community life. 

10. Safety education; first aid. 

11. Objective consideration of the culture and problems of major countries and peoples 
as a basis for world co-operation. 

12. Occupational information and the problems of the workaday world. 

13. Problems of racial understanding. 

14. Features of art and music and other fine arts which contribute to enjoyable living. 

15. The science of environment expressed in common, everyday terms. 

16. Recreational pursuits and hobbies; creative activities. 

17. Reading as a permanent interest, both for information and for enjoyment. 

18. Skills and abilities required for effective communication. 

19. An understanding of the mathematics required for everyday experiences and ability 
in using the processes effectively. 

20. A basic foundation for reasonable vocational adjustment in the eventual vocation 
which the student hopes to pursue. 


on 


“The consumer be damned” attitude altogether too often characterizes the 
educational thinking and action of school administrators, teachers, professors 
of education, and school board members. Too infrequently is youth asked to 
indicate his ideas in regard to the effectiveness of the educational experiences 
to which he has been subjected. Generally, curriculum makers are far more 
sensitive to the demands of adult pressure groups, vested interests, and tradi- 
tion than they are to the ideas of youth. The current agitation to give all 
youth the franchise on reaching the age of eighteen may cause educators to 
give more recognition to the opinions of young men and women in our 
schools and to examine the effectiveness with which our curriculum prepares 
them to discharge the role of citizenship. Then, too, proposals for change 
in postwar education and for curriculum innovations originate too frequently 
from arm-chair philosophers insulated from the hurly-burly world and oblivi- 
ous of the nature and needs of modern youth. 


CHANGES IN EMPHASIS NECESSARY 


However, while the availability of courses dealing with the aspects I have 
discussed is an important move, it is not enough. The methods involved are 
basic to effective results. The mere reading of books does not produce active, 
aware citizens. The way the knowledge is acquired determines its use to a 
large degree. In so far as possible, books should be supplemented by experi- 
ence and action. The old saying, “Experience is the best teacher,” had a good 
deal of truth in it. The work-experience philosophy must be applied to our 
so-called academic subjects — social studies, science, English, home economics, 
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and the others. Then, too, if our citizens are to be discriminating readers 
and be able to distinguish fact from propaganda, they must be nursed on 
more than one textbook. They need to be subjected to differing points of 
view and get used to analytical thinking. The source of information should 
involve newspapers and magazines, as well as good books. Problem solving 
and reflective thinking must saturate our courses. Thinking must not be con- 
fused with opinion giving. One of the chief drawbacks to intelligent scien- 
tific thinking is the popular use of workbooks. They become a process by 
which a bare fact passes from the textbooks to a slot in a workbook without 
passing through the student’s mind. It is far better to cover a small area re- 
flectively and thoroughly with a wealth of application than to hasten through 
much material in a thin way with no association or application. Generally, 
information should be a means to a goal rather than an end in itself. 


Democracy is a way of life, and one learns it by living it in his home 
and in his school. One learns what he lives and he learns it in the degree 
that he lives it. Therefore, the school must demonstrate respect for personality 
and the free play of intelligence if those values are to be lived by our people. 
Intelligent direction should lead finally to co-operative social responsibility 
and self-control. Twelve years of authoritarianism does not develop socially 
responsible citizens. Intelligent direction may provide the background for co- 
operative responsibility and self-direction. Naturally, there is a vast difference 
between democracy and /aissez-faire. In so far as possible, the classroom should 
provide an atmosphere conducive to good mental health. The teacher must 
be the guide, philosopher, and friend of students, as well as the director of 
learning. The life of the school should exemplify those values, attitudes, and 
habits that the institution hopes to develop in its product. Thus discipline is 
fundamental guidance and comes about principally by a thorough knowledge 
of the student and his background, abilities, interests, aptitudes, and problems. 
Both dictatorship and purposeless /aissez-faire fail to develop social responsibil- 
ity and self-confidence. Only co-operative, Christian democracy produces the 
habits and values which are basic to democracy as our way of life. 


In this postwar period, even more will be expected of the schools than 
in the past. They must be designed to equip youth for the world of today 
and tomorrow. Such a goal will be reached by intelligent planning — not 
by purposeless /aissez-faire nor the whims of uninformed people. While indi- 
vidual action and community co-operation must be encouraged, postwar sec- 
ondary education must be a state-wide program with purpose and power, for 
it will require a different teacher-education program from that characteristic 
of most states, it will require much more creative leadership on the part of 
secondary-school administrators, it will require much more money than many 
states now have available for schools. In my opinion, the Federal government 
must greatly aid, but not control, our public schools if we are to develop a 
program consistent with the structure and problems of modern society. 








The Correlated Program in Action 
RALPH SCRAFFORD 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


NE of the most prominent trends in educational thinking is the growing 
belief in the advisability of breaking down subject barriers. Actual 
practice in respect to correlation, however, lags far behind educational theory. 
Correlation is in much the same position as morality; we are inclined to think 
that it is just the thing—for someone else. Administrators usually feel that 
such programs are all right at Lincoln School or in Houston but not in their 
own buildings. As they read of the fine results being attained, the tendency is 
to agree with the plan in theory but to assume that such a program is not pos- 
sible with ordinary teachers, ordinary facilities, and ordinary materials. 

A visit to a classroom or a school operating on the basis of correlation will 
usually result in the astonished conclusion that those teachers involved are not 
doing anything radically different from what goes on in any good classroom. 
No, they are not doing anything far removed from ordinary procedures, but 
they are realizing many values through the process of relating the work of one 
field to that of another simply by making relatively minor changes in proce- 
dure and organization. Not that major changes are not desirable; they are, but 
they must-come in their turn and must await the transitory steps now being 
taken. 

ADOPTION IS TRANSITIONAL 

Most correlated programs have had modest beginnings, orginating, for the 
most part, in simple attempts to relate the work of one class to the work of 
another for the span of a unit. Usually these are with such units as transpor- 
tation, communication, community life, occupations, and the like,, Magazine 
literature carries accounts of many such correlated units. The correlated unit 
is given birth when the teacher of a given subject realizes that the teacher of 
another subject on the same grade level and with the same group of pupils is 
dealing with the same area of human knowledge. The two teachers then con- 
struct a single unit of work and each subsequently deals with that portion 
which falls within the realm of his chosen subject. Some of the more common 
combinations are between English and the social studies, English and science, 
English and history and geography, and between history and geography. The 
possibilities of relationships between these groups are obvious. English is usu- 
ally included as a part of the union since it is there that skills are developed 
which will aid in the work of the other areas. The union also serves to moti- 
vate the learning of language skills. 

Notice that the starting place in each instance is a subject and an area of 
work. It is only in the more advanced forms of correlation that the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of the pupils are paramount and that subject material is 
brought in from many fields to shed light on individual and group problems. 
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This latter type, the experience curriculum, is more desirable from the stand- 
point of contributing to the personal integration of pupils; but it cannot come 
into being as a finished product. Rather it grows from the simpler forms of 
correlation which use original subjects as the basis of co-operation. 

Even though there are a great many reports of correlated units extending 
for a few days or even a few weeks, there are relatively fewer reports of cor- 
related programs embracing the work of a complete year. The answer perhaps 
is that while teachers on their own initiative can effect the primary forms of 
correlation, to advance to the more complex forms there is introduced the 
problem of gaining administrative sanction and of securing proper scheduling. 


POSSIBLE PROCEDURES 


The securing of administrative sanction is an individual problem in each 
situation, and, unhappily enough in many places, correlation must await the 
educational growth of the administration. The matter of scheduling or admin- 
istering the correlation of two or more subjects is a relatively easy matter 
when the starting place is the original subjects, Some of the more popular 
junior high-school combinations have been mentioned. In the ninth grade, 
science is often correlated with mathematics or with English, while English 
and social studies make a fine pair. On the secondary level, English is usually 
one of the co-operating members since it is to the advantage of this subject to 
use the material of other subjects as the language vehicle; and it is to the ad- 
vantage of any subject to have the aid of language skills in the working out 
of the problems of that area. Sometimes American literature is combined with 
American history and world literature with world history although here, if the 
combination is effective, it is not possible to treat literature as thoroughly 
as English teachers would like. 

Scheduling is rather simple since all that is required is for a given group 
of pupils to remain intact for two periods if two subjects are combined, or for 
three periods if three subjects are combined. Each period retains its original 
subject classification. These periods are then scheduled in succession with 
either one coming first. 

In regard to supplying the teachers, there are three possibilities. In one 
instance the classes may remain separate as they do in the traditional schedule, 
but the teachers can work together out of class to construct a single unit and 
to articulate the work. Each teacher then contributes to this unit whatever he 
and his field have to offer. The result is, for the pupil, a broader view of this 
area of human knowledge. The difficulty is for the teachers to find time to 
meet each day to keep in touch with what is going on in the other class. A 
good suggestion is to have the free period of each teacher come at the time 
when the group is with the other teacher. 

This problem is eliminated when the several periods are scheduled consec- 
utively and a single teacher is in charge of the group for the entire time. This 
plan results in greater unity and provides an cpportunity for the teacher to 
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become better acquainted with both the original subjects. The value of special- 
ization is lost in part, but perhaps this is a blessing in disguise since it aids 
in the further breakdown of subject barriers. 

A third plan includes the strong points of the other two but eliminates the 
weaknesses of each. In this type, two teachers meet two groups for a double 
period. In scheduling according to subjects it will appear something like this: 
Group A will meet with Teacher X, while Group B meets with Teacher Y. 
The next period Group A meets with Teacher Y while Group B meets with 
Teacher X. In effect, both teachers will be with both groups for two periods. 
Here is the advantage of unity and of instructional specialization. The diff- 
culty is to find a room large enough to accommodate a double group or two 
rooms which satisfactorily adjoin. 


Administrators sometimes feel that such correlated groups are out of har- 
mony with the remainder of the school. From the preceding discussion it is 
apparent that it may be so arranged that the schedule does not even indicate 
the combinations which are being effected. 


A much happier picture is presented by the school which realizes the val- 
ues of correlation and consequently has much of the work of the school on 
this type of plan. It is obvious that all the work which is desirable in a school 
cannot be. correlated. Such combinations are of value only when the relation, 
ships are apparent. 


A rather thorough analysis has made it apparent that the work which lends 
itself best to correlation is that part of high-schcol life which is basic to the 
educational life of every pupil. That is, there are certain areas of knowledge 
with which every pupil should be acquainted; and there are other areas which 
are for special purposes. These latter have a more scholarly aspect since usu- 
ally they are preparatory to further scholastic training. These are still learned 
more effectively under a subject-matter arrangement since the pupil who takes 
the subject should be one of high intellectual calibre and of well-defined pur- 
pose. The writer is thinking here of such specialized fields as algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, and the languages. Thus basic courses 
would be correlated to give a more complete picture of life in its many phases 
while electives would be taught in the scholarly manner to those who show a 
special need. 


A DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Core and correlation are distinctly separate terms. A core program is that 
which is basic and is, therefore, provided for all pupils; the correlated program 
is that combination of school experiences which are so organized as to trans- 
gress subject-matter boundaries in the hope of presenting to the pupil a better 
picture of life in its many phases. In the case of the suggested plan, the corre- 
lated program is also the core program, The marginal courses, or electives, are 
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for specialized purposes and, therefore, remain as separate subjects. They are 
not absolutely necessary to an understanding of life but are areas which are 
desirable for certain people and are selected by those people for specific rea- 
sons. The suggested core and the correlated program for the junior and senior 
high school based on the assumptions discussed thus far is outlined in the 


following paragraphs. 
THE JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The core for the seventh grade is a program correlating what is now em- 
bodied in the English, history, and geography of that grade. It would be de- 
signed to give a comprehensive picture of the development of all the world 
cultures except our own. The scientific, the geographic, the economic, the 
political, and the literary development of a nation are so interrelated that a 
study of any one of the phases apart from the others is impossible if a complete 
understanding is to be the outcome. Pupils, even those of limited mental capac- 
ities, have been asked to accept isolated geographic facts in one class, historical 
facts in another, and literary facts in a third, and then to piece these together 
into a meaningful whole. The pupils of superior ability can do this fairly well, 
but the vast majority cannot. 

This unsuccessful effort on the part of most pupils to construct meaningful 
patterns out of what they learn through various subjects is a factor which 
tends to lead toward personal disintegration. On the other hand, when this 
information is presented in such a manner as to lead to a more complete under- 
standing of the topic being treated, education takes on new meaning, and the 
result is likely to be increased interest and increased ability to adjust oneself to 
the world in which one lives. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to correlate everything within a curric- 
ulum even in the junior high school. To develop mathematical skills and to 
give practice in using these skills in life situations would not be possible in the 
study of a national culture without a strained effort. Correlation asks only that 
those phases of an area which are clearly related and are a part of the larger 
whole be placed together. Correlation depends upon natural relationships be- 
ing stressed. Where it is necessary to go too far out of the way to bring in 
something, as it would be with mathematics, it is desirable that such subjects 
be taught separately. Therefore, this program suggests that for the seventh 
and the eighth years there be a general mathematics course of stressing the in- 
creasing of skill in the fundamental operation through their application to life 
situations. Quite often in the correlated zone it may be desirable to show the 
use of mathematics in the development of a culture. There is no reason why 
this cannot be done; in fact, it would stimulate interest in the regular mathe- 
matics study. 

Since the junior high is a place for exploration of special individual abil- 
ities, it is desirable that two periods be set aside for this and miscellaneous 
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purposes. Physical education, shop work, ait, and other special fields might 
consume two hours of the day. 

In the eighth grade the suggested correlated area to be given to all would 
be an elementary study of the development of the United States in its scientific, 
political, historical, geographic, and literary aspects. It would do for the 
United States what the seventh-year program did for the other countries of 
the world. It is obvious that a study embracing so many aspects of a single 
problem would be relatively shallow, even though three hours a day would 
be used. 

In the ninth grade the theme might be Community Living and here 
mathematics plays an important part. To attempt to correlate what has been 
previously handled in four subjects would be rather awkward; therefore, two 
related areas are suggested. The first is a social phase dealing with social rela- 
tionships in the home, the school, and the community. It would include much 
of what is now placed in the civics and in the English courses. Language 
skills could be learned and utilized as they are needed in the development of 
the social problems being considered. Literature will not find a close relation- 
ship but may be treated during periods of leisure quite apart from the regular 
work. This is really an aid since a pupil may read when he feels the urge just 
as he does at home. 

Many of the units to be treated in the social study of home, school, and 
community also have a scientific and mathematical aspect. The suggestion is 
that in this science area, units be set up to deal for the most part with the 
scientific and mathematical aspects of problems being considered in the social 
area. Thus transportation has features which are social, while it has other 
features which may be studied from the viewpoint of science and mathemat- 
ics. The same is true of communication, recreation, buying, safety, and other 
topics. Some units would not be so closely related in the two aspects and, 
therefore, may be treated separately. In some cases units will be desirable in 
science but not in the social area; or the reverse may be true. There is nothing 
to prevent separate study. While the science-hour group is studying transpor- 
tation, the social-hour group may do the same, This may continue throughout 
all the related units. While science considers air or electricity or some other 
unit which has little connection with the study of social problems, the social 
area may consider education and other topics which do not relate closely to 
science and mathematics. All in all, a workable arrangement between the two 
phases could be developed with relationships being stressed where it is desir- 
able, and with work going on separately where there is little relationship. 


When a teacher deals with a single group of people for three ‘periods as 
he does in this program, he comes to know them rather well and is thus in a 
position to aid them in the solution of their individual problems. The pupils 
in turn know the teacher much better and are willing to confide in him. The 
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problem of personal guidance, which is a difficult matter in the separate sub- 
ject program, thus dissolves itself in the smoothly functioning correlated 


program. 
THE SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The senior high-school program is similar to the junior high-school pattern 
in that a basic core is prescribed for all people and that this phase of the work 
is correlated in such a manner as to give a more comprehensive picture of var- 
ious world cultures. There is a great deal more differentiation, however, to 
meet the varying needs which should have grown out of the junior high- 


school exploratory period. 

Two periods a day are set aside for the correlated program in the senior 
high school. In the tenth year the theme is World Cultures and is similar in 
scope to the work of the seventh year. At this level, however, the treatment 
may have greater depth and certain ramifications may occur which would not 
have been possible in the junior high-school. The first half of the eleventh 
year treats of New World Cultures with the exception of the United States. 
This area has long been slighted in our enthusiasm for a study of the old 
world. In these days there is a very great need for an understanding of the 
Latin Americas and South America. It is in these directions that much of our 
international efforts must be directed in the future. 

The twelfth year and the last half of the eleventh year are consumed by a 
thorough study of Democratic America. This should include a study of the 
varying problems of a democratic people and of how these problems grew 
along with the economic, political, historical, and literary developments of the 
nation. A real love of literature should result from a study of it in connection 
with the trends and the main currents of American thought which gave it 


birth, ’ 

The English language finds a prominent place in this three-year study of 
world cultures. Every usable language skill is needed as a tool in this study. 
Such skills will take on new meanings and new significance when they are 
studied as the means to an end, as they are in this program. 
Home Living 

Both boys and girls can afford to give some time during the high-school 
period to the development of efficiency in Home Living. For the girls there 
is a suggested one period per day for three years in the field of home econom- 
ics. It is time that young women approach the job of the housewife, possibly 
the most difficult of all occupations, with some understanding and skill to 
meet the problems of daily living. The expert homemaker has a need for as 
thorough an education as a worker in any other field. When we consider 
that she should be at least a fair seamstress, a good cook, a practical nurse, an 
expert in home management including buying, and an expert in the field of 
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child psychology, we see that one hour a day does not begin to meet the re- 
quirements. 

Some may argue that these items are being learned in the home by imita- 
tion and by maternal guidance. That is like the blind leading the blind. Where 
does: progress occur if we take the attitude that what was good enough for the 
last generation is good enough for this? Science in relation to the home is far 
ahead of application. Women do not begin to use the services which are at 
their disposal, for many or most of these require some degree of education 
to use and this their mothers cannot teach them. Others may argue that not 
all girls will need this training since many will be seeking careers rather than 
becoming housewives. Many seek careers but most, eventually, become wives 
and mothers. 

For an efficient adjustment to the home and to modern economic life, boys 
will need to be acquainted with a wide variety and types of machines and 
tools. Perhaps an hour a day for three years is too much in the case of those 
people who will go into professional work, but those people could use two of 
the three years for electives in the academic curriculum. 

For the college preparatory group the three remaining periods will be 
available for marginal courses of a specialized nature. The core program gave 
a basic understanding of the part of science, mathematics, and languages in 
the development of the world; however, these special courses in biology, chem- 
istry, physics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and the various languages will 
provide special training for those who need a more thorough training in these. 
subjects as the basis for further study, Unhampered by the presence of non- 
academic pupils as well as those who have nowhere else to go, the people in 
these classes should make rapid progress. 

Occupational Training 

It is doubtful whether occupational training on the secondary level is dem- 
ocratic. It is just not possible to offer occupational training in all fields; there- 
fore, it is unfair to a pupil whose unique pattern of aptitudes does not indicate 
that his chosen field should be one of those which the high-school offers. A 
pupil with another pattern of abilities, perhaps even less deserving of an oppor- 
tunity than the first, may find occupational training possible in his high- 
shcool. By our present method we are overcrowding certain fields simply be- 
cause it is possible to offer training in the high school. We direct pupils into 
these fields not because their abilities warrant it, but rather because there is no 
other place for them. Thus, we continually add to the number of square pegs 
in round holes. 

This plan of secondary education suggests that to avoid too severe ‘a break 
with tradition, the usual cccupational training be offered and that others who 
do not fit this program be allowed to leave school part of the day to secure 
training where it is available. This might be from commercially operated 
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schools or from actual work experience. Incidentally, surveys show that train- 
ing for three fourths of present-day occupations is very short and may be se- 
cured on the job. Factors which contribute to occupational efficiency and are 
even more important than the skill itself are elements which receive treatment 
in the correlated program. This includes such items as the ability to co-oper- 
ate; the willingness to follow directions and suggestions; the ability and the 
tenacity to attack a problem and to follow it through to completion; and 
finally, a healthy attitude toward work. All these are factors which are ex- 
tremely important in the handling of the regular activities of the core pro- 
gram and thus have been developed to a maximum degree. In this way the 
correlated program, while it is providing a general understanding of life as it 
is today, is also providing concomitantly the basis for a sound economic life. 
In fact, it represents about all the vocational training that those people will 
need who will eventually take the many jobs for which training is provided 
on the job in a short period. 

This suggested program is a far cry from the ultimate in education; how- 
ever, it does present possibilities for an improved offering. Educators are per- 
haps too prone to discard that which does not meet with their full approval. 
In doing this, small gains in educational practice are overlooked. It is by short, 
sure steps that great advances are made. That which is advanced in this 
discussion is but a step in the right direction, but it does represent a practical 
program more in line with current educational theory than that which is 
usually found. 

This program may be used in part as well as in its entirety. In fact, it would 
not be advisable to introduce a complete program in a given year; rather, it 
should grow from correlated units of work, to correlated subjects, to a pro- 
gram correlated as suggested in this discussion. Again it should not stop with 
this picture, but should look forward to even greater adaptation in which the 
program more in line with current educational theory than that which is .usu- 


ally found. 





American Education Week, 1946 


esr EpucaTIon WEEK is of vital importance in 1946. Our nation is 

faced with grave responsibilities as a world power. Our schools and col- 
leges are called upon to assume many new tasks in serving the peacetime needs 
of our country. The dates are November 10-16, inclusive. The general theme is 
Education for the Atomic Age. Information concerning the general theme and the 
daily topics may be secured from the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The sponsoring 
organizations are the National Education Association, the American Legion, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


CARL C. BYERS 
Superintendent of Schools, Parma, Ohio 


T a time when teaching has been most difficult and yet most essential, 

the schools of America have arisen to the challenges of wartime con- 
ditions and have given a good account of themselves. As we look ahead to 
peacetime years, educational sights must be raised even higher as we envision 
broadened and new horizons in teaching. Let us ever keep before us the fact 
that the eyes of democracy are focusing more and more attention upon the 
work of the schools. Now and during the period to follow the educational 
program will be scrutinized more carefully than ever before and we will be 
held responsible for favorable outcomes in terms of the fully rounded out 
personality that we’ve heard so much about down through the years. 

We must continually re-examine our courses of study, our activities (both 
‘classroom and extra-classroom), and our teaching efforts with boys and girls 
in terms of practical teaching aims and objectives (Why, How, and What? ) 
designed to meet the present needs and at the same time planned to cope 
adequately with the new and enlarged outlooks which must be met in the 
postwar educational picture. It must constantly be re-emphasized that the 
function of a school in a democracy is to provide not only the study of de- 
mocracy as a way of life, but more important the practice of democracy as 
a way of life. How can we, as teachers, ever hope to develop initiative, 
independent personality, self-respect, and self-reliance on the part of youth 
unless we provide them with democratic opportunities to practice these neces- 
sary qualities. How can we teach co-operative living unless we practice it? 
We must keep in mind that we can’t talk out of both corners of our mouth 
at the same time. In working with young people it is our task to build faith 
—not subdue personalities. 


TECHNIQUE OF WORKING WITH PUPILS 


A question which looms large today is: How can we in the schools work 
out for posterity the historic purpose of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of -hap- 
piness” as the right of every citizen? It is, of course, simple enough for some- 
one to say that the atmosphere of the classroom should be democratic rather 
than imposed. Still, it is a fact that the technique of working with pupils 
has to be developed. The democratic way of teaching requires far more 
skill than the undemocratic method of “I’m the boss”, “You-do-as-I-say-and- 
no-back-talk”, or “It’s so because I say it is so.” The latter method is easier, 
but it isn’t the way for American boys and girls. Democratic teaching de- 
mands constant supervision, organization, and planning, or to phrase it dif- 
ferently it involves indirection, skillful direction, and tactful suggestion. In 
the opinion of the writer, there is no room in American classrooms today for 
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the teacher who depends upon dictator-stereo-typed procedures to inspire 
within youngsters momentary fears rather than lasting respect and confidence. 
You can’t exhibit signs of animosity or ill-feeling toward children and expect 
to receive co-operation from them in return. Remember, you're a teacher, 
trained to teach and counsel growing youth. The youngsters in your class- 
rooms, as well as their parents and the school officials who recommended 
you for a teaching position, place a large measure of confidence in your abil- 
ity and desire to handle your assignment successfully. The only way in which 
we can produce creative, inspired young citizens is to see to it that they 
receive creative, inspired teaching. 

It has been said effectively that “education is not a commodity to be put 
together on an assembly line and delivered in packages. Rather, it has to do 
with the awakening of personalities and fitting children for life.” A factory- 
like procedure in child training is deemed to failure. Freedom — Yes! Free- 
dom without supervision — No, anything but that! The creation of happy 
and useful beings depends a great deal upon the attitude of mind created 
toward the job at hand. The successful, growing teacher will see to it that 
her pupils are given a share in managing their own activities, under capable 
direction, thereby participating in democratic processes. Morale (attitude and 
interest) improves whenever the group feels that they help plan the condi- 
tions of work. A lesson plan has been defined as “a standardized process for 
the putting over the prejudices of the teacher.” It is hoped that there are no 
teachers today who are guilty of attempting to put over the same prejudices, 
so to speak, that they used to five, ten, or fifteen years ago. Keep in mind 
that we, as teachers, have adjustments to make, too. We can’t live in a world 
of five, ten, or fifteen years ago; neither can we shunt youth into such a pre- 
dicament. The essence of democracy is intelligent, directed change. Don’t ever 
be guilty of drifting into the proverbial “rut” of self-complacency. If you do 


get into it— don’t stay there! 


YOU HAVE A SELLING JoB TO po! 


So you’re going to teach? When you qualify and answer this question in 
the affirmative, you immediately become a member of the largest and poten- 
tially the strongest profession in the country. With a loss of many teachers 
from the profession and with a shortage of new teachers at a time when 
teaching is most difficult and most essential, you are faced with a “Herculean” 
task, a task that becomes startlingly significant, and yet at the same time a 
task which will often be misunderstood, underestimated, and often under- 
paid. Nevertheless, that presents no excuse for not keeping professionally 
alert and taking a vital interest in a co-operative program that is child-centered 
and community-minded. You say there is little that you can do, yet you 
belong to an organization that is nearly a million strong. If that should rep- 
resent your attitude and enthusiasm, then you shouldn’t be teaching because 
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your attitudes and ideals are surely helping to mold the lives of growing 
boys and girls with whom you come in contact, five days a week, thirty-six 


weeks of the year. 

Your first responsibility is to these boys and girls. Your ‘next responsi- 
bility is to yourself and your profession. Schools can be no better than com- 
munity interest and support will permit them to be. Here is where you, as 
an individual, have a selling job to do. Are you underselling your work in 
the community, or are you building confidence and good will among the 
constituency that critically observes you as you go about your daily assign- 
ments, in and out-of-school? You can’t possibly better your own working 
conditions or raise professional standards if you “knock” your own organiza- 
tion or it’s ideals. You can’t hide your attitude from your fellow-workers, 
pupils, or parents. They quickly distinguish between mere form and true 


substance in these matters. 

Whether a program moves forward depends a great deal upon what 
teachers do with their school-room and community contacts. Today we need 
to drive home the importance of education in modern living. In a sense, 
education is at the crossroads. Will schools, in general, be more respected, 
more adequately financed or will they slip down in the eyes of the public 
as we enter the adjustment period following the war? The answer to this 
and similar questions rests largely in the hands of teachers. (A recent survey 
indicated that in 65 cases out of 100, the reason for lack of good will and 
wholehearted co-operation between the schools and the public is the human 
element . . . some teacher did something wrong . . . was too impersonal . . . 
neglected a parent . . . embarassed someone in the classroom . . . was indif- 
ferent, standoffish . . . antagonistic . . . took wrong disciplinary action . . . or 
in some other way caused offense.) 

It might be well to keep in mind that if there is even one person in an or- 
ganization who displays any of the tendencies mentioned in the above survey 
—that person or persons can undo or shatter in a short time what interested 
teachers and administrators have spent hours or even years in building up. 
Why not keep before you questions such as these: Do I always say and do 
the right things to cause the public to have a friendly feeling of confidence 
and respect toward the schools? Do I create new friends for the schools 
wherever I go? Do I make the most of every contact to “sell” education? 
Do I co-operate with my fellow-workers? Do I display an interested and sin- 
cere attitude toward parents? Do I assume a whole-school. point-of-view 
rather than a narrow “class-room only” outlook? Do I share responsibilities 
for the. whole school program? All capable, successful teachers will answer 
“yes” to these questions and continually serve their profession as emissaries 
of good will, winning antagonistic persons, tactfully handling (not mis- 
handling) problem situations, making friends of scoffers, elevating the entire 
school system in the eyes of the community. 
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WHY, HOW, AND WHAT? 


Why are you going to teach? How are you going to teach? What are 
you going to teach? These are fair questions which all members of the teach- 
ing profession should ask themselves as they sign a salary contract or make 
plans to enter upon the work of a new school year. There is too much at 
stake not to know in your own mind the “why” and “how” of the role 
which you have contracted to play as a teacher of youth. At the very outset, 
your attention is invited to the many and varied connotations which may 
be attached to the statement “So You’re Going to Teach?” To recite a few 
statements which are often heard from time to time in any community: “So 
she’s going to: teach? — well, that’s just fine!” or “So she’s going to teach? 
—Humph!” or “Lucky Kids! —to have her for a teacher” or “Gee, I feel 
sorry for the youngsters that will have to tolerate her!” It may be that some 
of the aforementioned statements sound a little harsh, but we'll have to 
admit that they’re realistic. To express it in modern terms, it may well be 
said that the point of emphasis in posing an answer to this question will de- 
pend almost entirely upon the attitude and personality of the individual 
involved —this personality will either accentuate the positive or it will ac- 
centuate the negative. There is little hope that the teaching profession will 
ever receive the rightful recognition that it deserves from its constituency, 
the parents and interested citizens of every community, unless we uphold 
and raise professional standards high enough that we eliminate the negative 
(the deadwood, if you please) from the educational horizon. A disinterested 
attitude and a philosophy of minimum performance is not the answer. 


What do we mean by the term “deadwood.” The writer refers, for ex- 
ample, to the experienced teacher who instead of having fifteen years of 
growing, purposeful experience has merely had one year of stupefying ex- 
perience fifteen times. Pity the youngsters, especially at the elementary level, 
who have had to undergo such a tragic experience as the latter situation 
would present. Unless a teacher has within her soul “something of the mis- 
sionary spirit”, a belief and a sincere interest in the welfare and potentialities 
of young America, then please, for their sake, those teachers should never 
enter the classrooms of the public schools. We have at least a million reasons 
as to why this statement is true. But, on the other hand, the services of 
teachers that experience the excitement and the adventure of teaching, and 
the thrill that come from playing a part in the molding of a human person- 
ality, are greatly needed now and in the critical days which are ahead, when 
through the processes of democratic education we must prove that there 
can be a lasting peace. 


SOME “MUSTS” IN TEACHING 


What are you going to teach? Subject matter, certainly! However, while 
we would not for a moment underestimate the importance of subject matter 
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information and background, we do want to emphasize the fact that we are 
teaching youth — seeing each child as an important individual — not just 
teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. Every successful teacher is con- 
stantly exerting an effort to create democratic ideals and attitudes which will 
inspire within the boys and girls enrolled in her classes a respect for the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Integrated, co-ordinated, and disseminated at all grade levels and in all 
subject matter areas are certain broad and all-important attitudes and princi- 
ples which must be gotten across because they are basic and fundamental to 
our way of life. Some of these fundamentals which tend to make our pro- 
fession the most realistic one in existence might be stated as follow: 

a. The feelings and difference which exist to varying degrees among Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Jew, between white and black, between farmer and city dweller, between worker 
and employer, must be submerged if we are ever to realize a democratic brotherhood 
based on religious principles and representing the true essence of democracy. Keep in mind 
that regardless of profession, creed, or color, all of our fellow-Americans today are march- 
ing together to protect and preserve the principles which we cherish. This same attitude 
and spirit must be present for a durable peace. 

B. We have a further responsibility today to protect and free youth from intolerance, 
prejudice, and selfishness. If Hitler through education turned a generation of youth from 
the light of civilization to the darkness of barbarism by exalting force, hate, arrogance, 
blind obedience — then why isn’t it possible for freedom-loving people to train youth 
through the medium of teaching to believe, accept, and maintain the beliefs so fundamental 
to our way of living. In Europe, children were taught to carry guns, to march with feet 
thrown out straight, to goosestep, and to march with intensity of small adults. In America, 
millions of boys and girls are being taught to serve mankind, to study his needs, and to 
learn how to live co-operatively with their fellow-men. What a striking contrast! The boys 
and girls in our classrooms will be the community, the state, the civilization of the new 
world — only with our help will they be able to preserve goodness, decency, and faith on 
their earth. Isn’t that a challenge and an obligation to do each day to the best of our 
ability the tasks that are at hand? 

c. We are in agreement that in democratic living there isn’t any place for petty 
jealousies, greed, and, what we might call for want of a better term, “personal anarchy.” 
We must educate to rid ourselves of such actions as these: 

1. Why vote? My vote won't count anyway. 

2. So you had Dr. Smith? Well, he couldn’t doctor a sick dog for me. 

3. If they keep Jones in the pulpit of our church much longer, they can scratch my 
name off the book. 

4. No, I didn’t give anything to the hospital drive. The price they charged me when 
my wife was there, they should have more money than they know what to do with. 

5. I’m against the three-mill levy. Let those teachers, etc., get out and learn to work 
for money, and they'll know more about how hard it is to get. 

Why should human beings react in such a manner. They start with a thought and run 
it dizzy with misinformation and prejudice, and then in the next breath they are apt to 
say, “Animals are the only creatures of snap reaction.” 
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p. At every opportunity we must teach boys and girls that democracy is not merely 
something to be enjoyed as desired. It is even more than something preserved. Rather, it 
is something still in the making, their making. Our young people must be aroused to a 
consciousness of this so that they will not slip back into a lethargic, take it for “grant it” 
attitude, which seemed to exist after World War I. A lasting peace can be maintained only 
if we are a people geared together in thought and action. The “let George do it” attitude 
must pass out of existence. We must teach for a durable peace and that carries with it 
the assumption of total responsibility on the part of all individuals — not an effort for a 
few to take part in for the benefit of the rest, but an effort in which we must all join 
together — it’s a “by the people” proposition. 

E. If, since the war, we hear cries of “back to normalcy,” “keep out of the affairs of 
Europe”, and “America for Americans”, then the schools and the churches must teach the 
impossibility and undesirability of isolation, We do not intend to go back to normalcy. We 
have raised our sights and are looking forward to new and broader horizons of understand- 
ing and co-operation. It is well to keep in mind that we won World War I and then lost 
the peace in trying to live apart from other nations. Today through the medium of the 
radio, the nations of the world are all within speaking distance even if not on speaking 
terms; and likewise, through the aeroplane all nations have become neighbors, although 
some are not good neighbors. With recent heretofore undreamed of advancements in science, 
how can we ever think of isolation? We must win the peace as well as the war this time. 
Education can render a real service in this direction. 


F. Finally, all of these basic principles add up to the fact that if we hope to approach 
the goal of a World Brotherhood, we must first of all adjust our own thinking and living. 
We must learn how to live co-operatively with our neighbors — it can be stated as simple 
as that. The world seems to be full of people who nurse personal injuries, harbor grudges, 
and accept every opporunity to denounce and criticize their fellowmen. Some of these 
people are pretty good, correct in morals, and diligent in business, but their philosophy of 
living is warped. The job of education is to instill within young people attitudes, ideals, 
and patterns of living which will rid us of selfish, bigoted living. 


PROMOTE WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


Today we are urged to promote world understanding, to advocate world 
peace, and to join various international groups. We are, in short, asked to 
promote in growing youth the development of certain international loyalties 
and understandings. Probably the most effective way to focus our attention 
toward the promotion of a world-wide community is to strengthen the loyal- 
ties which supplement the happiness of the home. Attitudes and acts of de- 
votion toward the home will tend to promote the welfare of the local com- 
munity. Local community devotion may in turn reflect the glory of the state 
and nation, and properly directed, a strong national pride may do a great 
deal to further the progress and peace of all nations. The perpetuation of 
democratic ideals depends upon the practice of the brotherhood of man. Today 
we are eager to preserve to man the right to live co-operatively rather than to 
live as masters and slaves. Tomorrow we must protect that right for posterity. 

(Continued on page 130) 














Why Do High School Pupils Fail? 
GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 
Director, Bureau of Co-operation with Educational Institutions, 
University of Michigan 

RINCIPAL Penhale formerly of the Iron River, Michigan, High School 
has contributed a well-written summary of opinions of his teaching 
staff on the subject: “Why do High School Students Fail.” That is an in- 
side view of the situation. Possibly the opinions and observations of an 
“outsider” may be in order. These observations are drawn from experiences 
of a high-school examiner who visits teachers in 300 to 400 classes in sec- 
ondary schools each year. They are from the experiences of one who stud- 
ies the entire school organization, school and community relations, the 
working of the board of education, and many other activities, including 

the local “hangouts” which take up a lot of time of boys and girls. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE 
The Iron River teaching staff listed as follows the ten reasons in the or- 
der of their importance: 























1. Lack of application...... 146 
SE BAI ti glo ceantcacetessscensinctveccccseaets 97 
3. Wastes time ~.................-.00-+ 96 
4, Lack of interest in subject 94 
5. Lacks background 87 
6. Lacks ability 73 
7. Frequently absent 69 
8. Written assignment prepared about 50 per cent of the time........ - 68 
9. Daily assignments not read 66 





10. Never recites 56 


From time to time this writer makes up a list of reasons for failure 
and from-time to time revises and compares the reasons with former lists. 
The reasons remain about the same. The order of importance changes 
somewhat. At the moment an outsider’s reasons for failure in the secon- 
dary school are as follows, though not given in the order of importance: 
. Heavy load carried by teachers, both in and out of school 
. Lack of interest on the part of the pupil 
Lack of understanding of pupils on the part of the teacher 
. Indifference and unconcern on the part of the teacher 
. Inability of youth to do the work expected 
. Parental unconcern for the education of boys and girls 
. Community misunderstanding or lack of understanding of what real edu- 
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cation consists 
8. Inability of educators to measure educational growth and the consequent 
inability to show the pupil and the public the extent to which growth 


has been made 
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9. Spoon feeding in home, school, and community 
10. Rigidity of school curriculum and school requirements for both pupils 
and teachers 

An examination of these lists of reasons for failure, reveals at least 
two fundamental differences. The first list is concerned primarily with 
(1) school accomplishment, and (2) the statements are given from the 
point of view of teachers who are responsible for the work of pupils. 
The second is concerned with (1) the total educational development of 
youth and (2) the reasons are listed by an observer who is not directly 
responsible for classroom accomplishment. These points of view should 
be kept in mind by the reader. 

HEAVY TEACHER LOAD 

There are only so many hours in the day and any one teacher can 
do only so much in his working hours. The increasing of the number of 
teaching and other duties and the spreading of each teacher over many 
activities, merely spreads the teacher a bit thinner with each new duty, 
and that makes the teaching less satisfactory both for staff and pupils. As 
teachers were drafted their work was divided among the remaining 
staff members. When volunteer, emergency “school-keepers” were avail- 
able, they carried only a small part of the usual teacher load, thus throw- 
ing extra duties on the ‘permanent staff. When one looks at some of the 
weary, heavily loaded teachers already worn about as thin as a rail, still 
doing their best to keep schools going, it is not difficult for even the 
casual observer to realize that instruction is far below par. 

When a scrap drive is to be undertaken or a can collection or paper 
salvage campaign is to be managed or when any one of other numerous 
worthy enterprises is to be put on, we turn to schools for help. In addition 
to usual or even double school duties, many teachers already have a full- 
time job at home. Some of them are only substituting in order to keep 
schools open and running. Unless patrons have observed school conditions 
closely during the past two or three years it will be difficult for them to 
realize the tremendous load every teacher is carrying. It is no wonder shat 
the teaching is not up to standard and that pupils fail in large numbers. 

LACK OF INTEREST ON THE PART OF PUPILS 

It is a well-known fact that many pupils are not interested in the sub- 
jects which are offered in secondary schools. Some pupils are not greatly 
interested in any sort of study; they are merely attending school to get out 
of work at home or to avoid a real job, or merely to participate in ath- 
letics or to have a good social time. There are many others, however, who 
lack interest because they have never been shown the need for studying 
and understanding the subjects being taught. At this point in the pupil’s 
educational career the interested parent and superior teacher must together 
strive earnestly to convince youth of the importance of getting a good start 
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toward an education while young. At the moment, however, one of the very 
real reasons why many pupils fail in secondary schools is their inability 
to see the value of a high-school education; this blindness results in a lack 
of interest in the subjects being offered and in ultimate failure. 


NONUNDERSTANDING OF PUPILS 


A very large per cent of all failures in life grow out of a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the worker or operator or teacher. On the writer’s 
first long trip as the driver of a car, the discovery was made that the car just 
did not live up to the promises of the salesman. In the first city, in the 
midst of heavy traffic, the car would not go. It stalled again and again. 
Now it can be told, in the words of a neighbor, “We have discovered that 
no matter what gces wrong with the car it is not the car’s fault.” Had he 
known there was such a thing as a choke on that World War I model, and 
had he known just a few other things about it, the performance would have 
been much better. It is the same in working with children whether in 
the school, home, church, or community. Nearly 100 per cent of the poor 
performance of children is the fault of adults. When adults understand 
them and know how to work with them, their performance is both better 
in quality and larger in quantity. 

The writer is aware that we have thousands of superior persons who 
are doing a first-class job of teaching. Their pupils are really learning. He 
sits in their classes day after day and has great joy watching them at work. 
Many a time he wishes it were possible for him to return to high school 
so he could study Latin with Miss X of ; English with Miss Y of 
who has spent years of special preparation for teaching this sub- 
ject and for understanding growing boys and girls; or biology with Mr. Z 
who is sure that that is the greatest subject ever taught in a modern high 
school and who is an inspiring leader as he takes the boys and girls into 
the laboratory or out on scheduled field trips. There arc many really su- 
perior teachers. Unfortunately at the present time, however, there are entirely 
too many who are only fair or mediocre, or complete failures. The situation 
was bad enough before the war; it is many times worse now with prob- 
ably 100,000 emergency teachers keeping school. Of course it would have 
been still worse if the emergency teachers had not volunteered to do what 


they could. 








TEACHER INDIFFERENCE AND UNCONCERN 

It is noted that unconcern is one of the reasons listed by Mr. Penhale; 
the one difference being that he is referring to “lazy” pupils while the 
present writer is referring to indifferent teachers. Teacher unconcern is more 
of a hazard than pupil unconcern. There are many reasons for this lack 
of teacher interest; some of these are: (1) the low salary paid which often 
seems to indicate that not much is expected, (2) the one-year contract 
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with the 30-day clause held over the teacher as a threat, (3) the constant 
taunt during recent years by pupils and parent that they are earning 
more money than teachers who have spent years attending school and 
college, (4) the exacting conditions prescribed by some school administra- 
tors, coupled with community restrictions on teachers’ personal affairs, 
and (5) the small appreciation shown even when good work is done. These 
and many other conditions tend to make teachers indifferent. 

Again let the reader be reminded that we have many really superior 
teachers in secondary schools along with the thousands of indifferent teach- 
ers who are directly responsible for the failure of hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls who could and who would do excellent work if their 
teachers only had a passionate interest in their educational welfare. At 
the moment we are desparately in need of teachers with sufficient missionary 
spirit to enable them to see the possibilities of development in each indi- 
vidual, We need more teachers who can see a Riley in a tousled headed, 


uncouth country boy. 


NATIVE INABILITY 
Lack of sufficient native ability to do satisfactory work in a particular 
subject is a fact in certain instances. There are boys who cannot learn Eng- 
lish. Others, both boys and girls, who cannot handle tools in a shop with 


either skill or satisfaction. And still others cannot get algebra, or 
chemistry, or music, or any one of many other subjects. There come times 
when pupils should be told plainly that they cannot get certain subjects. 
This writer is quite conscious of one school subject (his friends may know 
of more) which he cannot get. Had that subject been compulsory during 
his high-school days he could not have drawn an earned mark much above 
zero. Pupils do fail on account of lack of native ability. Wise teachers 
should guide pupils into subjects they can understand. It is not a kindness 
to award complimentary marks, unless the curriculum offerings are so lim- 
ited that every subject is required in the prescribed course for graduation. 
The writer places lack of ability fifth in his list of ten reasons for high- 
school failure. 
PARENTAL UNCONCERN 

How many parents know the teachers of their children? How many 
parents visit the schools and manifest a little interest not only in the school 
organization and program but in the kind of teachers with whom their 
children are associating; or the philosophy of life of the adults who are 
moulding the lives of their children? How many parents are so interested 
in the educational welfare of their children that they make sure they are 
well fed and adequately clothed when sent to school? Only then can they 
hope to get the most possible out of the schooling. How many parents are 
willing to keep their children at home every week-night so they will get 
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the proper amount of sleep and rest? How many are willing to say that 
no picture shows or other entertainments may be attended by the pupils 
during the week until they are well along in high school and until these 
pupils have shown definitely that they are developing normal lives and that 
they can do good school work? How many parents are willing to remain 
at home evenings with their children so that they may all participate in 
satisfactory home life as a part of the total educational development? No 
need to attempt answers to these questions. Every reader knows that pa- 
rental lack of genuine interest in the education of their children is one of 
the real causes of failure. Too many parents are expecting too much from 
a few hours stay in school. 


COMMUNITY MISUNDERSTANDING OF EDUCATION 
Another of the large reasons for school failure is the inability of adults 
to understand what education really is. Sometimes adults are so naive as 
to think that going to school for eight years, or twelve years or any other 
number of years is synonymous with getting an education. It so happens that 
going to school often does bring an education, yet thousands and thousands 
of youth streaming through the school hallways are missing a real education. 
They are failing to develop the ability to live efficiently, happily, and harmo- 
niously in the home and community with their fellowmen, and without these 
characteristics no man can claim to be educated. When weighed they are 
found wanting. By the same measure many thousands, like Lincoln and others, 
obtain a good education with but little schooling. We need a more useful 
understanding and better measures of what education consists. 

There always has been too much emphasis placed on going to school, 
or obtaining a diploma. One freshman entering Indiana University from 
New England some years ago offered the University $5,000 for a B.A. de- 
gree. That was all he wanted and the sooner he obtained the coveted 
diploma the better satisfied he would be. In the same spirit, New Jersey and 
other state legislatures have decreed by law that boys selected by the army 
shall be high-school graduates. New Jersey legislators do not want to be 
disgraced when the final records are published. They “give” the fourth year 
of high-school education and a diploma to all through juniors. We have 
talked for so long about giving youth an education that legislators are taking 
the expression “seriously” and are just handing out diplomas to boys and girls 
who go into the armed forces. This total misunderstanding of the signifi- 
cance of the word education brings about large amounts of loafing and in 
the end failure and disgust when pupils finally realize that they are not able 
to do advanced work either in or out of school. 

If anyone doubts the statement of community lack of understanding of 
what education means, all he will need to do to become convinced will be 
to consider some of the tollowing questions. Why do parents keep pupils 
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out of school on occasions with so little excuse? Why do parents browbeat 
teachers and threaten them with all sorts of dire consequences if they do 
not give good grades to their dear children? Why did the president of a 
board of education hold up a commencement program one evening until 
he forced a teacher to give his son a passing mark in a subject. in which the 
father knew the son had done nearly no work? Why do we continue to 
refer to people as educated merely because they have diplomas? Why do 
boards of education, despite the protests of teaching staffs, vote diplomas 
to boys and girls who did very poor school work, and who left a year or 
more before graduation? Final question: Why should not the board of trust- 
ees of a hospital vote certificates of good health to patients even though 
doctors say they are far from well? 
INADEQUATE MEASURES OF EDUCATION 

There was a time when the medicine man had to do a great deal of 
guessing as to a patient’s health. Today there are some rather exact meas- 
ures of temperature, blood pressure, and various other indications of health 
or lack of health. Time was when land was sold merely in estimated tracts. 
Today surveying is an exact science. Time was when a good deal of guess- 
ing and estimating were indulged in when it came to promoting a pupil in 
school, and there is still a large amount of guessing in education. A great 
deal of testing and measuring has been done, but the profession of edu- 
cation even now does not have the exact, easily understood measures such 
as are found in many of the other professions. This lack of satisfactory 
measuring rods puts a premium on guessing and leads to the awarding 
of higher marks or grades than pupil progress justifies. Later attempts in 
more difficult work, or in fields where the background of accomplishment 
has been shallow, result in failure and discouragement. 

“SPOON-FEEDING 

One of the very real and important reasons why pupils fail in school 
comes from long continued spoon-feeding. For a growing, developing nor- 
mal youth, a gradual increasing of the dose of strong food is imperative. 
Otherwise the individual does not show the proper growth. So far as the 
physical body is concerned, nature usually takes care of the situation. Men- 
tally the situation is different. Many of the things which pupils ought to 
be doing for themselves today are being done for them by their sympa- 
thetic, indulgent, and near-sighted teachers. When pupils don’t like to 
study, schools make arrangements for the long period with a teacher pres- 
ent at every moment to answer even the slightest question raised by the 
pupil so he will not need to take the trouble to hunt up the answer for 
himself. When pupils are falling down in their work, parents employ a 
tutor to carry them over the rough places, even to the doing of most of the 
work for them. When texts become too difficult for the indolent “darlings,” 
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administrators ask publishers to prepare something easier, yet to mark it 
as though for an advanced grade. (Publishers were quick to sense the sit- 
uation, they have responded to about every wish of easy-going teachers 
and parents.) Why trouble youth to exercise their brains? The practice seems 
to be to continue spoon-feeding up through the grades and on into the 
high school. The home and school treatment of many capable boys and 
girls today makes one think of a prophecy made some years ago. Many 
teachers seem to see for the future brains of the race what that writer 
saw for our bodies and muscular system. He said, “Wars will cease, ma- 
chines will do all our heavy work. .. .” “With our future food, itself pre- 
pared in liquid form from the chemical elements of the atmosphere pep- 
sinated or half-digested in advance, and sucked up trough a glass tube 
from a tin can, what need shall we have of teeth, or stomachs even?” Gen- 
tle reader, if your flesh creeps at that picture, please someday take a few 
hours and watch the way in which your children are being “prepared” for 
the day when they will not have and presumably will not need trained 
brains or mental capacity. They are headed straight for the factory cog- 
wheel where someone else will do the thinking. Spoon-feeding seldom 
develops strong muscles either physical or mental. Pupils thus “fed” cannot 


avoid failing. 
INFLEXIBLE CURRICULUM AND REGULATIONS 


We hear a great deal about revising the curriculum to meet the needs of 
modern youth. When it is revised and then does not at once obtain 100 
per cent interest we re-revise it. Curriculum revision is the indoor sport of 
about every educator who can think of nothing else to do and wants to 
get his name in the paper. A brief examination of the secondary-school of- 
ferings of 1890 and those of 1945 is quite convincing that hundreds of 
subjects and activities have been added during the past half century in an 
attempt to meet the needs of all boys and girls. Practically all of the re- 
visions and additions, however, have been in the large schools. Curricu- 
lums in the small high schools, of which there are probably 15,000 in this coun- 
try with enrollments below 200, still hold to the traditional, academic, col- 
lege preparatory pattern. Not much is offered which challenges youth in 
small communities or rural areas. Many failures are caused by narrow, non- 
meaningful curriculums. Likewise the rules and regulations governing both 
teachers and pupils in some schools are so rigid and inflexible as to dis- 
courage self-initiative or individual work on the part of either teachers or 
pupils. Instead of appealing to native interests and abilities, control and 
repression seem to be in the atmesphere. Teachers under these conditions 
are restless, pupils lackadaisical, and the end result is failure for many. 


lames, Talks to Teachers, P. 206. 
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CAUSE OR MERELY ASSOCIATION 
Many of the items mentioned by the Iron River teachers are closely as- 
sociated with failures. Some are hardly causes. Absence, for example, in- 
stead of being a cause is usually merely associated with failure. When 
“good” pupils have poor health or for other reasons are compelled to miss 
a great deal of schooling, failure does result, but such instances are not nu- 
merous. It is found, however, that failure is associated with absence. In- 
stead of absence causing failure I believe it is more often the other way 
around, failure causes absence. Pupils not doing well in school are the 
ones who stay out on every possible occasion. Absence then puts them fur- 
ther behind the class, and more absences result. The reasons for failure on 
the part of high-school pupils in great need of much more thoughtful, 
unbiased, unprejudiced study than they have heretofore received. 


SUMMARY 

No one study of high-school failures can give the whole picture. Each 

attempt probably helps somewhat toward a better understanding of the 

reasons for failure. At the moment this writer believes we should give care- 
ful consideration to at least the ten probable causes just mentioned. 

Teachers frequently are assigned so many classes, such large numbers 

of pupils and so many extra duties that it is almost a foregone conclusion 


they cannot give individual attention to pupils’ personal needs. Many boys 
and girls do show but little interest in school work. What else is to be ex- 
pected? Under favorable circumstances, however, teachers can and do de- 
velop interest in pupils. Teachers also can and in many instances do develop 
an understanding of boys and girls as human beings. Then fewer failures 
result. Some pupils cannot do the work to which they may be assigned in 
the course of school routine. Better guidance brings more satisfactory results. 

Indifference and unconcern on the part of teachers often grows out of 
treatment received by boards of education, administrators, and the commu- 
nity. These unfavorable conditions can be changed; teachers can be helped 
to see the need for showing a real interest in pupils, and failures can be re- 
duced. It is possible to help patrons and other adults to see what education 
really is and thus to gain support for teachers in the reports they make of 
the success or lack of success of pupils. In some communities teachers are 
not only given great freedom in their teaching and in their personal lives 
but also greater appreciation is being shown for those who try to succeed 
with forty youngsters in school even when the parent has not done very 
well with just one or two in the home. Parents are learning that it is no 
kindness to a pupil to insist that he receive a grade above what he has 
earned. Pupils are learning that good school work is the basic foundation 
for good work later and for success after school. When these lessons are 
fully learned by them, failures in high school will be greatly reduced. 





School Attendance Can Be Improved 
MILDRED WILLIAMS 
Vice Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon 


EPORTS of increasing juvenile delinquency throughout the nation 

and a realization of the close relationship between truancy and de- 
linquency caused considerable attention to be given to the problem of attend- 
ance in our junior high school. Since the beginning of the recent war the 
average daily percentage of attendance has been decreasing. During one 
school year the average daily percentage of attendance was 93.4. During the 
next year it dropped to 92.8. This took place before very many homes in 
our community were directly affected by the war. During the following 
year it dropped still further to 92.3. 

Two cases brought very forcibly to our attention the relationship be- 
tween truancy and delinquency. A ninth-grade girl, newly enrolled was 
frequently absent. She never brought an excuse from her parents but gave 
many reasons for not doing so. The stories she told had many discrepancies 
and soon aroused enough suspicion that the vice-principal took her home 
one afternoon. This was the only way of finding out where she lived as 
the address and directions she gave for finding her home were so vague that 
no one could follow them. A conference with her mother revealed that her 
parents knew nothing of her absences, having supposed she was in school 
every day, and were very concerned as to where she had been spending her 
time. Investigation revealed that she had been hanging around a low class 
beer parlor down town, where she had met a good many undesirable people 
of both sexes. About a week later she was picked up by a juvenile officer 
as a sex delinquent and was sent to a state institution for delinquent girls. 


The second case involved two boys whom the city police picked up one 
morning, They had committed a number of thefts in the community. These 
boys had a record of several unexcused absences and we learned that many 
of the thefts had been planned or committed during time when their par- 
ents believed them to be in school. 


We felt quite certain that these cases of delinquency could have been pre- 
vented if we had prevented the truancy and determined to do everything 
possible to keep all of our pupils in school as much of the time as possible. 
As a result of our efforts our percentage of attendance increased to 93.6 for 
the school year, delinquency completely disappeared, and insight was gained 
into many personal and family problems which enabled teachers to help 
pupils make adjustments necessary in solving their problems. 

Pupils who are absent are required to bring notes from parents or guard- 
ians stating the reason for the absence. These notes are read by the vice- 
principal who issues re-admit slips indicating whether the absence is ex- 
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cused or unexcused. Absences caused by illness and emergency situations 
such as serious illness in the home, necessary medical and dental appoint- 
ments, fathers or brothers home on short furloughs, and emergency farm 
work are excused. Absences deemed unnecessary are unexcused. Pupils are 
expected to make up work missed regardless of whether an absence is excused 
or unexcused. In the case of unexcused absences pupils are required to make 
up the time missed as well as the work. This time is made up with each 
teacher whose class was missed on successive days following the dismissal of 
regular classes. The names of pupils having unexcused absences are printed 
on each day’s attendance sheet. 

The vice-principal soon became aware of the chronic absentees and the 
purported reasons for their absences. Absences of several days’ duration or 
frequent short ones involving illness are referred to the school nurse, who 
makes a home call, counsels pupils and parents, makes arrangements for 
medical treatment, and in some cases secures financial assistance for medical 
treatment. 

PROCEDURES 

In cases where frequent absences are due to other causes a home call is 
made by the principal or vice-principal, or the parents are invited to call at 
school for a conference. In some cases children’s employers are called. In 
a few cases it has been necessary to file complaints with the state labor com- 
missioner regarding employers violating child labor laws. 

In cases of absence where truancy is suspected the home is called im- 
mediately by telephone if possible. In cases where it is not possible to reach 
the parents by telephone or a home call a written notice of the pupil’s ab- 
sence is mailed to the parent and a reply stating the reason for the absence 
is requested. 

The principal has conferences with all pupils who are truant in which 
he attempts to find out the causes and counsel the pupils so that they will 
realize the value of being in school every day and the dangers involved in 
truancy, In most cases one such conference is effective. Only a few pupils 
were repeatedly truant. In the case of the few who are repeatedly truant, 
conferences are held with parents in an attempt to discover causes that are 
not evident from conferring with the pupil and to work out a co-operative 
plan for preventing further truancy. In all but two cases it was possible to 
overcome the problems involved and check the truancy. The two cases which 
could not be solved were over-age boys in the ninth grade with very low 
IQ’s, five or six years retarded in achievement. Both of these boys were re- 
ferred to the Child Guidance Clinic and after careful consideration of their 
cases were permitted to drop out of school. Both they and their parents were 
counseled regarding vocational possibilities and both boys secured jobs of 
a type they were fitted to do. 
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Child Labor in Pennsylvania 
MILDRED FAIRCHILD 
Director, Department of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
LESLIE W. KINDRED 
Professor of Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penna. 


N integral part of child welfare and a part most important to democratic 
society is the issue of child labor and the employment of youth in peace 
and in war. The history of industrial civilization has been punctuated by the 
struggle to protect youth from exploitation at work and provide them with 
educational opportunity. Pennsylvania was in the forefront of early attempts 
by organized workers and social reformers to limit the hours of children’s 
work and to fix the age at which they might be employed. For nearly one 
hundred years Pennsylvania’s statutes have regulated the labor of children, 
progressively lifting the age of school-leaving, eliminating hazardous employ- 
ment, and limiting hours of work. The struggle to establish standards of 
compulsory education and appropriate conditions of employment for children 
and young people has been long and arduous, It has been an almost unbroken 
record of improvement until the advent of the last World War. 


Today the withdrawal of young people from school, their entrance into 

the labor market, and their employment in occupations long restricted as unm 
safe for the young worker, requires a new evaluation of the situation. Penn- 
sylvania is one of many states whose young people have poured into an insati- 
able labor market during the past five years. Many of the industries of this 
state, however, are heavy and hazardous to youth. The traditions of the second 
largest, second wealthiest, and one of the oldest industrial states in the union 
require that her citizens be aware of their children’s needs, moreover, and 
continue in the vanguard of providing for them with some measure of ade- 
quacy. 
Youth from fourteen to eighteen years old contributed greatly to this 
country’s productive record during the war years. Pennsylvania youth did 
their full share. Neither the volume of that contribution nor its cost to our 
society in interrupted education, exhaustive hours of work for young bodies, 
or accident toll has been or can be estimated with accuracy. One may begin to 
prepare for the rehabilitaion of peace by surveying, at least briefly, the present 
status of youths’ employment in the light of established standards. 


STANDARDS FOR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT IN 1940 
For two decades before 1940 the number of young workers had been 
steadily rising. In the census of 1940, out of 9,720,419 young people 14 
through 17 years old, 7,708,871, or nearly 80 per cent, were in school. In all 
the states, according to the census taken in April, only 872,314 young people 
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of these ages were gainfully occupied, though others (over 1,000,000) obviously 
were out of school and many had been working for parents or guardians.” In 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1940, of 764,114 young people, 14 through 17 years 
old, 649,394, or 85 per cent were in school. In 1939, in this state, 19,143 min- 
ors, 16 and 17 years old, were given first issue employment certificates. In addi- 
tion, 7,125 young people from 14 to 18 years old were given certificates for 
part-time and vacation work.’ 

The standards of their employment which were effective at the time, are 
worth review. For the nation, they were established by the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act which was passed by Congress in 1938, validated by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1941 and remains unchanged.” The child labor provi- 
sions of this act established a basic minimum age of 16 years for employment 
in or about establishments which produced goods for shipment into interstate 
or foreign commerce, Minors up to 18 years, in addition, were provided pro- 
tection from employment which by administrative action, might be declared 
particularly hazardous for them or detrimental to their health or welfare.‘ 


Exceptions to the 16-year minimum age were provided for 14 and 15 year 
old children in nonmanufacturing and nonmining occupations under condi- 
tions that were not detrimental to their health and welfare and outside of school 
hours. All employment which was deemed contrary to these standards was 
prohibited as “oppressive child labor.” Administration was placed under the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. Children 
under 16 who worked for parents or guardians in nonmanufacturing, includ- 
ing agriculture, or nonmining occupations and child actors in motion pictures 
and theatrical productions were exempted from coverage by the Act. Penalties 
for willful violation were provided for by fines not to exceed $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not over six months. 

Administration of the Act, in practice, has been carried out by co-opera- 
tive relations between the Children’s Bureau and State Departments of Labor 
and Public Instruction. In the words of the Chief of the Industrial Division 
of the Children’s Bureau, reviewing five years of its operation, “In all its 
aspects administration has been geared to a nation-wide movement toward 
good labor standards for children, integrating both State and Federal activ- 
ities, and carrying them to a more effective conclusion than would be possible 


“Young Workers in the War Time Labor Market.’’ The Child. Nov. 1944. Vol. 9, P. 72. 

*Morneweck, Carl D., ‘Occupational Patterns of Employed Minors in Pennsylvania During the Past 
Five Years,’ School Board Journal. Oct. 1944. P. 39. 

%Act of June 25, 1938, Public No. 718, 75th Congress, 3rd Session, ch. 676, secs. 3, L, and 12; 
U. S. v F. W. Darby Lumber Co. and Fred W. Darby, Feb. 3, 1941. 

“These included all occupations in explosive plants; motor vehicle drivers and helpers; all occups- 
tions with specified exceptions in coal mining, logging, and saw milling; operation’ of wood working 
machines; and occupations involving exposure to radioactive substances. 
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tor either State or Federal Government alone.” The decline of child labor 
in the years immediately preceding the past war may be credited in part to 
the operation of this Federal statute." The Fair Labor Standards Act has been 
reinforced moreover by the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act of 1936 which 
forbids the employment of boys under 16 years and girls under 18 years on 
production for government orders. 

State legislation, in general, covers children employed in all industries, in- 
cluding those entering intrastate commerce. It may in some states regulate 
their labor in agriculture and domestic service, or it may exempt these from 
coverage. In other states children are exempted if under the direction of par- 
ents or guardians and in nonmanufacturing and nonmining pursuits. The 
states have regulated child labor by a wide variety of laws providing for com- 
pulsory education for children under certain ages and at specified times and 
by restriction upon employment in specified occupations. 

In Pennsylvania, child labor was regulated in the yezrs just prior to the 
recent war by the amended child labor law of 1935 and the school code as 
amended in 1937. No minor under 16 years of age might leave school for em- 
ployment except in certain specified occupations and under specified condi- 
tions, Minors from 14 to 16 years old might be employed in nonprohibited 
occupations for part-time work in out-of-school hours and vacations, and upon 
the issuance of employment certificates by the school authorities. Employment 
certificates required assurance of specified work at specified hours—issued only 
after a certificate of health had been given by a recognized physician. 

Minors 16 and 17 years old might withdraw from school for work 
in nonprohibited occupations upon the issuance of an employment certificate 
of a similar nature. Prohibited occupations for children 14 to 16 years were 
those in and about manufacturing and mechanical operations and processes; 
on scaffolding; in heavy work in the building trades; in stripping or sorting to- 
bacco; upon any railroad; upon any boat transporting passengers or merchan- 
dise; and in any mine. Prohibited occupations for 16 and 17 year old youth 
were those adjudged especially hazardous for them such as the operation of 
management of hoisting machines; the oiling or cleaning of machinery in mo- 
tion; the operation or use of any polishing or buffing-wheel; a list of hazard- 
ous occupations on railroads, boats, or in or about mines; the manufacture of 
paints, colors, or white lead in any capacity; or work in or about any estab- 
lishment where ‘explosives were manufactured or compounded. No minor un- 





5McConnell, Beatrice, ‘‘Five Years of Federal Control of Child Labor." The Child. Dec. 1943. Vol. 8, 
P. 85. 

*Three prior attempts to regulate child labor by Federal Statute under commerce and taxing poweres 
and the emergency powers of the National Industrial Recovery Act, respectively, had been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme Court in Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U.S. 251) in 1918; Bailey v. 
Drexel Furniture Co. (259 U.S. 20) in 1922; and Schechter v. United States (295 U.S. 495) in 1935. 

See also The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Final Report, and Summary in 
Child Welfare Information Service. Issue No. 16, April 30, 1945. Pp. 90-91. 
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of these ages were gainfully occupied, though others (over 1,000,000) obviously 
were out of school and many had been working for parents or guardians.’ In 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1940, of 764,114 young people, 14 through 17 years 
old, 649,394, or 85 per cent were in school. In 1939, in this state, 19,143 min- 
ors, 16 and 17 years old, were given first issue employment certificates. In addi- 
tion, 7,125 young people from 14 to 18 years old were given certificates for 
part-time and vacation work.’ 

The standards of their employment which were effective at the time, are 
worth review. For the nation, they were established by the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act which was passed by Congress in 1938, validated by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1941 and remains unchanged.’ The child labor provi- 
sions of this act established a basic minimum age of 16 years for employment 
in or about establishments which produced goods for shipment into interstate 
or foreign commerce, Minors up to 18 years, in addition, were provided pro- 
tection from employment which by administrative action, might be declared 
particularly hazardous for them or detrimental to their health or welfare.‘ 


Exceptions to the 16-year minimum age were provided for 14 and 15 year 
old children in nonmanufacturing and nonmining occupations under condi- 
tions that were not detrimental to their health and welfare and outside of school 
hours. All employment which was deemed contrary to these standards was 
prohibited as “oppressive child labor.” Administration was placed under the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. Children 
under 16 who worked for parents or guardians in nonmanufacturing, includ- 
ing agriculture, or nonmining occupations and child actors in motion pictures 
and theatrical productions were exempted from coverage by the Act. Penalties 
for willful violation were provided for by fines not to exceed $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not over six months. 

Administration of the Act, in practice, has been carried out by co-opera- 
tive relations between the Children’s Bureau and State Departments of Labor 
and Public Instruction. In the words of the Chief of the Industrial Division 
of the Children’s Bureau, reviewing five years of its operation, “In all its 
aspects administration has been geared to a nation-wide movement toward 
good labor standards for children, integrating both State and Federal activ- 
ities, and carrying them to a more effective conclusion than would be possible 


1**Young Workers in the War Time Labor Market.”” The Child. Nov. 1944. Vol. 9, P. 72. 

2Morneweck, Carl D., ‘Occupational Patterns of Employed Minors in Pennsylvania During the Past 
Five Years,"" School Board Journal. Oct. 1944. P. 39. 

%Act of June 25, 1938, Public No. 718, 75th Congress, 3rd Session, ch. 676, secs. 3, L, and 12; 
U. S. wv F. W. Darby Lumber Co. and Fred W. Darby, Feb. 3, 1941. 

“These included all occupations in explosive plants; motor vehicle drivers and helpers; all occup2- 
tions with specified exceptions in coal mining, logging, and saw milling; operation’ of wood working 
machines; and occupations involving exposure to radioactive substances. 
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tor either State or Federal Government alone.” The decline of child labor 
in the years immediately preceding the past war may be credited in part to 
the operation of this Federal statute.” The Fair Labor Standards Act has been 
reinforced moreover by the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act of 1936 which 
forbids the employment of boys under 16 years and girls under 18 years on 
production for government orders. 

State legislation, in general, covers children employed in all industries, in- 
cluding those entering intrastate commerce. It may in some states regulate 
their labor in agriculture and domestic service, or it may exempt these from 
coverage. In other states children are exempted if under the direction of par- 
ents or guardians and in nonmanufacturing and nonmining pursuits. The 
states have regulated child labor by a wide variety of laws providing for com- 
pulsory education for children under certain ages and at specified times and 
by restriction upon employment in specified occupations. 

In Pennsylvania, child labor was regulated in the years just prior to the 
recent war by the amended child labor law of 1935 and the school code as 
amended in 1937. No minor under 16 years of age might leave school for em- 
ployment except in certain specified occupations and under specified condi- 
tions, Minors from 14 to 16 years old might be employed in nonprohibited 
occupations for part-time work in out-of-school hours and vacations, and upon 
the issuance of employment certificates by the school authorities. Employment 
certificates required assurance of specified work at specified hours—issued only 
after a certificate of health had been given by a recognized physician. 

Minors 16 and 17 years old might withdraw from school for work 
in nonprohibited occupations upon the issuance of an employment certificate 
of a similar nature. Prohibited occupations for children 14 to 16 years were 
those in and about manufacturing and mechanical operations and processes; 
on scaffolding; in heavy work in the building trades; in stripping or sorting to- 
bacco; upon any railroad; upon any boat transporting passengers or merchan- 
dise; and in any mine. Prohibited occupations for 16 and 17 year old youth 
were those adjudged especially hazardous for them such as the operation of 
management of hoisting machines; the oiling or cleaning of machinery in mo- 

tion; the operation or use of any polishing or buffing-wheel; a list of hazard- 
ous occupations on railroads, boats, or in or about mines; the manufacture of 
paints, colors, or white lead in any capacity; or work im or about any estab- 
lishment where ‘explosives were manufactured or compounded. No minor un- 





5McConnell, Beatrice, ‘‘Five Years of Federal Control of Child Labor.” The Child. Dec. 1943. Vol. 8, 
P. 85. 
°Three prior attempts to regulate child labor by Federal Statute under commerce and taxing poweres 
and the emergency powers of the National Industrial Recovery Act, respectively, had been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme Court in Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U.S. 251) in 1918; Bailey v. 
Drexel Furniture Co. (259 U.S. 20) in 1922; and Schechter v. United States (295 U.S. 495) in 1935. 

See also The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Final Report, and Summary in 
Child Welfare Information Service. Issue No. 16, April 30, 1945. Pp. 90-91. 
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der 18 years old was permitted to work in or about any establishment where li- 
quor was manufactured, bottled, sold, or dispensed; nor in a public bowling 
alley, nor a pool or billiard room; nor at driving motor vehicles for commer- 
cial purposes. Power was vested in the Industrial Board of the Department of 
Labor and Industry to specify other occupations as dangerous to life, limb, 
health, or morals of minors unless under 18 years old “from time to time, and 
after public hearing thereon.” 

Hours of labor for minors under 18 years old, with exceptions, were 
limited to 44 a week, eight a day, six consecutive days, and to not more than 
five continuous hours without an interval of at least 30 minutes. Night work 
between 7:00 p.m. and 7:00 a.m. was forbidden to children under 16 years 
old. Exceptions were granted to newspapers, magazines, and periodicals and 
to specified street trades to employ boys after they have reached 12 and 14 
years of age respectively, and for extended hours of work. Similar exceptions 
were granted to telephone and telegraph companies for minors 16 and 17 
years old. For children in part-time employment, hours in school were to be 
reckoned as hours at work. Minors 15 and 16 years old who had completed 
the sixth grade and minors of 14 years, under more stringent conditions, 
might be granted exemption from school attendance for farm or domestic 
service.’ 

Enforcement of the state law was invested in the Bureau of Women and 
Children and the Bureau of Inspection of the Department of Labor and 
Industry which were given powers of inspection over establishments employing 
minors of the ages covered by the law. A staff was employed in the Bureau of 
Women and Children which was especially trained to safeguard conditions 
of employment for youth and was charged with responsibility for report of 
violations of the child labor laws. Fines and imprisonment were provided for 
willful violation of the act and were levied after prosecution by a magistrate, 
alderman, or justice of the peace within the affected schoo! district upon the 
oath of any factory inspector, attendant, or police officer. In practice, action to 
enforce the state child labor laws has been instituted by the Bureau of Women 
and Children and its agents. 

An act which did much to eliminate illegal employment of children in 
Pennsylvania, prior to its virtual repeal in: 1939, was an amendment added to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law in 1931 which provided double compensa- 
tion for accidents incurred by illegally employed minors. Accidents to minors 
under 18 years of age declined from 3,205 in 1930 to 614 in 1939; those of il- 
legally employed youth from 644 in 1931 to 219 in 1939." 


7Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Act No. 177, May 13, 1915, P. L. 286, as amended March 21, 1929, 


and July 19, 1935. 

8Child Workers in Pennsylvania; Analysis of Industrial Accidents to Minors 1934-1939. Bureau of 
Women and Children, Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg 1940. Table I. Accidents to youth 
rose and fell also during the depression in accordance with the increase and decline in the employment 
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EXPERIENCE OF THE WAR IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


During the years of the past war the labor shortage, the inducement of rel- 
atively high wages, and the patriotic appeal to youth drew an unprece- 
dented number of young people 14 to 16 years old all over the nation out of 
school and into employment. In April, 1944, census estimates reported 2,900,- 
000 young workers from 14 to 18 years of age. Of these, 850,000 were 14 and 
15 years old, and 2,050,000 were 16 and 17 years old. No official estimate ex- 
ists of children under 14 who had gone to work during those years, but re- 
ports of inspection show increased use of children 10, 12, and 13 years old. 
During the summer time, the totals for both 1943 and 1944 of 14 through 17 
year old workers reached almost 5,000,000. About one half of the 2,900,000 
children between 14 and 17 years old are estimated to be full-time and about 
one half to be part-time workers. The ratio for part-time to full-time work- 
ers is 7 to 3 for the 14 and 15 year old children, but full-time workers out- 
number these on part-time by 3 to 2 among the 16 and 17 year old youth.’ 

In the state of Pennsylvania, the rate of increase greatly exceeded that 
reported for the nation as a whole. In 1939, as already reported, 19,143 minors 
were excused from school for the first time to go to work. In 1943, the num- 
ber during a similar period had risen to 118,655. Part-time and vacation certif- 
icates ificreased even more, from 7,125 in 1939 to 89,699 in 1943. The total of 
first issue and re-issued certificates for full-time employment in 1943 amounted 
to nearly 160,000 for young people under 18 years of age.” 

In Philadelphia, alone, in 1943, a total of 19,829 first-issue employment 
certificates were granted, according to figures from the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Figures for 1944 show a decline to some 5,000 first-issue 
certificates and those for three months, January to April, 1945, indicate a re- 
tention of the lower rate of issue, making 1943 the peak year of youth em- 
ployment in the Philadelphia area, though the number employed in 1945 thas 
greatly-exceeded that of prewar years. 


The types of work into which the young people have gone are also signifi- 
cant. In 1939, in Pennsylvania, 7,559 young people, nearly 40 per cent of the 
total, were engaged in farm and domestic service; 5,977, slightly over 30 per 
cent were employed in and about manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
In 1943, on the other hand, 9,488, approximately 8 per cent were in farm and 
domestic work, while 71,469 or 60 per cent were employed in manufacturing 
and the mechanical industries. Likewise, among part-time workers, where 
2,838 young people, or 40 per cent of the total number certificated in 1939 were 
caddying, and only 480 were in manufacturing and mechanical industries; 
the former had declined to a negligible number in 1943, and 28,265 or 30 per 
cent were employed in the latter pursuits. In addition, nearly 40 per dent of 








®*Young Workers in the Wartime Labor Market." The Child. Nov. 1944. Vol. 9. P. 72. 
1Morneweck, Carl D. Op. cit. Pp. 39, 40 and 41. 
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the part-time youth were employed in mercantile establishments in 1943 4s 
compared with 20 per cent in 1939.* 

These numbers are striking in comparison with figures for the nation as a 
whole, as estimated in April of 1944. At that time, of the 2,900,000 young 
workers 14 through 17 years of age, reported above, nearly one third were in 
agriculture, one third in manufacturing, and the balance divided between 
wholesale and retail trade, domestic and personal service, and a miscellaneous 
group of other occupations.” Plainly, the proportion of young people who 
are employed in the manufacturing and mechanical industries in Pennsyl- 
vania is extraordinarily high. Since these are the occupations where the haz- 
ards are high, the significance of the figure is apparent. 

Hours of work have been extended for youth all over the nation, also, but 
in Pennsylvania more than the average. Standards have been maintained, on 
the whole, for children coming under the Fair Labor Standards Act. By agree- 
ment among the Children’s Bureau, the War Manpower Commission, and 
the Office of Education in September, 1943, and endorsed by the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Maritime Commission, and War Production Board 
in March, 1944, standards were established for part-time employment of school 
youth. 

The War Manpower Commission jointly with the Children’s Bureau, in 
January, 1943, issued a statement of “basic national policy” outlining the 
standards which should govern the employment of youth under 18 years old. 
Briefly, it called for the maintenance of existing school attendance and child 
labor provisions. No child under fourteen was to be employed for either full 
or part time. Fourteen year old children should be employed only when older 
workers were not available, not during school hours, and not in manufacturing 
or mining occuptions. Youth under 18 years old should be employed only in 
nonhazardous work suitable for them and not to exceed eight hours a day 
and six days a week, except for temporary and special emergencies. Combined 
school and work hours should not exceed eight a day. Where youth must be 
transported to work, safe means of transportation should be provided and 
hours of work and transportation should not exceed 10 a day. Conditions of 
living and of work should be safe and healthful, if youth were to be employed 
in agriculture away from home, and youth under 16 should not be recruited 
for such programs except through recognized youth serving agencies..In co- 
operative relations between school and employers, the schools were to permit 
youth to work only in such jobs as would contribute to their education and 
welfare and employers were to provide the required standards.” 


™Morneweck, Carl C. Op. cit. Pp. 39-40. 

14#*Young Workers in the War Time Labor Market.” The Child, Op. cit. P. 76. 

Statement taken from Gertrude Zimand. Child Manpower. 1943. National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, N.Y. Pp. 32-33. See also Policy on Employment of Youth Under 18 Years of Age, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau. Feb. 1943. 
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Under Children’s Bureau rulings, during wartime, two relaxations in Fed- 
eral Standards were permitted, the one allowing 14 and 15 year old children 
to head and peel shrimp in out-of-school hours up to 8:00 p.m. but for not 
more than 6 days in any 7 day period. Regulations as to meal periods, and safe 
conditions of work were attached to the ruling. A similar relaxation was al- 
lowed to 14 and 15 year old children for plucking turkeys in November and 
December, 1943, and in the cutting sheds of the dried fruit industry during 
the summer vacation period. 

Under the power granted to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to prohibit 
employment of children 16 and 17 years old in especially hazardous occupa- 
tions, a series of 14 advisory standards was worked out during the war period 
to establish under what conditions and in what occupations, 16 and 17 year 
old youth could be employed safely in specified industries." 

With these exceptions, Federal prewar standards were maintained for the 
use of young workers even in wartime. Violations of the law are reported by 
the Children’s Bureau as doubling between 1942 and 1944 and in every state 
and industry where inspections were made. Curtailed budget and staff limited 
seriously the volume of inspection by the Children’s Bureau during these 
years but co-operative relations with other Federal Agencies and some state 
agencies in part compensated for the decrease in staff and field activity under 
the Children’s Bureau. 

In Pennsylvania, by a ruling of the Industrial Board, individual industrial 
and retail establishments were granted permission to extend the hours of 
work of 16 and 17 years old minors from 44 to 48 a week upon application 
for a limited period of time. Many modifications have been granted under the 
ruling. 

By amendments to the Child Labor Law in 1943, for the duration of war 
and six months thereafter, hours were extended generally for minors from 16 
to 18 years old to 48 a week and 10 a day in work “directly or indirectly in 
furtherance of the war effort.” Hours for messengers in telegraph offices were 
extended to 51 a week and nine a day. In addition, boys between 14 and 18 
years old were permitted for the duration of the war and six months thereaf- 
ter, to set up pins in bowling alleys. Fourteen and fifteen year olds are re- 
quired by the law to cease work at 7:00 p.m. and older boys between 16 and 


18 years old to cease at 11:00 p.m.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT IN WARTIME 
The problems arising from these wartime changes in the employment of 
youth are great and far reaching in their consequences. Laws and standards 


4McConnell, Beatrice. ‘‘Child Labor and Youth Employment in This Nation’s Third Year of War.” 
Special Service Review. Rec. 1944. Vol. XVIII, No. 4. See also Zimand. Op. cit. Pp. 28-32. 

Act No. 177, May 13, 1915, P. L. 286 as amended May 21, 1943. See also Pennsylvania’s Children 
in School and at Work. No. 311, May 1943, issued by the Public Education and Child Labor Association 


of Pennsylvania. 
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of education and work may be relaxed temporarily in wartime under the plea 
that the changes are temporary only and are made to meet an unprecedented 
emergency. The youth who leave school and go to work under the relaxed 
controls in all :probability, however, are influenced permanently by the low- 
ered standards. It may be argued that youth enlisted for war also are influenced 
permanently by the necessity of combat duty. But the issues for the older youth 
who serve in the Armed Forces are inescapable, while those for children em- 
ployed in war industries often were too little investigated or alternatives too 
little explored for a similar conclusion to be drawn. Moreover, the nation is 
fully aware of its obligation to war veterans and is making provision for their 
rehabilitation and compensation when they return to civilian status. The citi- 
zens of this country obviously are not aware of the needs of the young people 
14 to 18 years old who have gone to work to help fill the gaps in the labor 
market during these years. They need to be drawn to the attention of the pub- 
lic forcibly and repeatedly. 

In the first place, the majority of boys and girls who have left school are 
not returning on any prewar basis to any regular school curriculum. For a 
long time, prior to 1940, the number and percentage of pupils enrolled in high 
schools had been on the increase, Since 1940 the reverse has been the case. 
The number of high-school enrollments fell 14 per cent, from 7,244,312 in 
1940-41 to 6,216,119 in 1943-44, according to estimates of the United States 
Office of Education. The number of 14 and 15 year old boys and girls leaving 
school multiplied four times and the number of 16 and 17 year olds multiplied 
three times during the period. Twice as many boys as girls 14 to 17 years old 
and three times as many boys as girls in the younger age group 14 and 15 
years old, have interrupted their education. The Children’s Bureau reports esti- 
mates that, in 1942, about 16 per cent of the 16 and 17 year old youth for 
whom employment certificates were issued, and less than 1 per cent of the 14 
and 15 year olds, had completed high school.” Many of these children 
may have lacked the capacity to complete any type of high-school curriculum 
available to them, but no such argument can justify the increase of school 
leaving in war years as compared with prewar years, or the greater number 
of boys than girls. 

For the country as a whole, moreover, working hours have exceeded 
standards which were recommended by the government agencies. These total 
a maximum of 48 hours weekly for 16 and 17 year old youth when schools 
are not in session and four hours a day and 28 a week when schools are in 
session. Regulations of the Children’s Bureau governing the employment of 
14 and 15 year old children in out-of-school hours limit employment to 40 
hours a week when schools are not in session and three hours daily and 18 


Young Workers in the War Time Labor Market." The Child. Op. cit. Pp. 73-74. 
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hours weekly when schools are open. Yet a survey conducted by the census at 
the request of the Children’s Bureau in April, 1944, reported 40 per cent of 
the 14 and 15 year olds and 49 per cent of the 16 and 17 year olds exceeding 
48 hours a week of work and school combined. One half of the boys of the 16 
and 17 year old group surveyed reported a combined work and school week of 
50 hours or more.” Plainly education must have suffered even where children 
remained in school under these circumstances. Since illegal employment is 
always found to be greatest in part-time work of youth, that factor must be 
added to the long hours, multiplying the hazards of fatigue and injury under 
which youth have labored. 

In Pennsylvania the relaxation of standards for the employment of youth 
provided for by the rulings of the Industrial Board and by the Amendments 
to the Child Labor Law in 1943 must have brought the working hours and 
the educational losses of young workers fully into line with those reported 
for the nation, even when the law has been obeyed. Special permits for ex- 
tended hours for minors numbered 7,466 during 1943 and 1944. All these were 
“war permits” but nearly 4,852 of the war permits were for service industries 
as compared with 2,614 in defense plants.* Changes in the procedures and 
personnel inspecting for child labor, moreover, from all indications, have al- 
lowed a considerable relaxation of law enforcement. Pressure in general to 
employ youth was greatest from nonwar industries.” 


Accidents to minors in the state of Pennsylvania have notably in- 
creased in the last two years, also. Where the figures of accidents to youth 
under 18 years old showed 614 injuries in 1939 (see above) those for 1943 re- 
port 4,532 injuries to youth under 18 years old and for 1944, reach 5,318, mak- 
ing a total for the two years alone of 9,850 injuries, Over 1,000 establishments 
in the two years were shown upon investigation to be violating the Child 
Labor Laws where these injuries occurred.” Accident rates such as these, the 
most of which were probably preventable and should never have occurred, con- 
stituted a type of war casualty that should never have been endured. Moreover, 
since the repeal of double compensation for accidents incurred during the 
course of illegal employment, the cost of accidents to youth, not yet prepared 
to meet the hazards of life and work, is not compensated with any degree of 
adequacy from either the point of view of aid to the injured child or preven- 
tion of risk by employers. Compensation to illegally employed youth today 
may be 10 per cent beyond that awarded to legally employed persons but that 
differential is of little value. 

Finally the relation between high earnings and ill-selected types of employ- 
ment with the rise of juvenile delinquency is a factor in the postwar situation 









































2]bid. Pp. 74-75. 
18Reported by the Bureau of Women and Children, Dept. of Labor and Industry. 


1%See Zimand, Child Manpower. 1943. P. 5. 
Reported by the Bureau of Women and Children, Dept. of Labor and Industry. 
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upon which little conclusive evidence is available, but to which many individ- 
ual instances attest. Especially is this the case for children employed as pin 
setters in bowling alleys. The iaw as drawn has been abused in the city of 
Philadelphia with boys under 14 years old and boys of all ages being employed 
in the bowling alleys until midnight and after. Pits are dirty and conditions 
unsanitary and injuries to pin setters are reported as not infrequent, in addi- 
tion. Both school authorities and labor unions have protested the relaxation 
of law as well as the abuses of the existing law which have led to this situa- 
tion. 
A NECESSARY PROGRAM FOR RECONVERSION FROM WAR TO PEACE 

With the conclusion of the war and with the curtailment of war contracts 
an immediate effect may be expected in the employment of youth. When the 
labor market relaxes, when wages for youth decline, as reasonably may be 
anticipated, public opinion will reverse its wartime pressure upon young peo- 
ple. Instead of urging them into employment, every public spirited citizen 
will begin to urge them to leave the labor market and return to school. Em- 
ployers in some cases will be glad to replace them with more responsible and 
more efficient persons. In other cases employers will feel compelled by public 
opinion to give available jobs to veterans and adult workers. Young people 
themselves will be confused and resentful of their changed and uncertain 
status as job seekers. 


Certain standards for the postwar employment of youth have been estab- 
lished by governmental and citizens’ organizations which have studied the 
problem. These standards should be known to the public and should serve as 
a guide line for dealing with every aspect of the problem. The Eleventh Na- 
tional Conference on Labor Legislation called by the Secretary of Labor in 
December, 1944, adopted a series of recommendations that opened up discus- 
sion. It urged immediate action to re-establish prewar standards pending the 
cessation of hostilities to take effect thereafter. It went on record as favoring 
a 16-year minimum age “for all employment during school hours, and for 
employment in manufacturing, mechanical, and processing establishments at 
any time.” It recommended a 14-year minimum age for employment “outside 
school hours and during vacation, except in manufacturing, mechanical, and 
processing establishments, to which the 16-year minimum applies.” It urged 
a maximum eight-hour day, 40-hour week and six-day week with no less 
than a thirty-minute rest pause for a daily meal; a prohibition of night work 
for children under 16 years between 6:00 p.m. and 7:00 a.m. and for 16- and 
17-year old minors between 10:00 p.m. and 7:00 a.m.; a maximum of eight 
hours a day for combined school and work; the prohibition of employment 
of minors under 18 years old in hazardous occupations; and a requirement of 
employment certificates for all minors under 18 years of age. It urged double 
compensation for minors injured while illegally employed. Finally, it pro- 
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posed the amendment of unemployment compensation to make earned bene- 
fits payable to minors otherwise eligible who return to school.” 

A similar set of standards was adopted by the International Labor Organ- 
ization in conference in Philadelphia, April and May, 1944. In addition the 
I.L.O. recommended maintenance allowances to parents from the competent 
public authorities during the period of extended compulsory education, and 
student-aid programs for youth from the school-leaving age to 25 years to 


encourage higher education, “of course, subject to continued proof of merit 


and promise.”™ 


Proposals have been made, also, by the General Advisory Committee on 
Protection of Young Workers and the Commission on Children in Wartime 
of the Children’s Bureau, The proposals call for: (1) full enforcement of exist- 
ing Federal and State Child Labor Laws; (2) the revision of state laws to set 
a 16-year minimum age for employment in any occupation during school 
hours and in manufacturing establishments at any time; (3) provision of edu- 
cational allowances in lieu of unemployment compensation for young work- 
ers returning to school; and (4) broader student-aid measures for young work- 
ers to resume their education.” The Children’s Bureau urges greater facilities 
for guidance and counseling of youth, increased community facilities for 
healthful recreation and leisure-time activities and greatly improved health 
programs for children and youth.” 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOLS FOR CURRICULAR REVISION 
TO MEET YOUTHS’ POSTWAR NEEDS 


If the proposals are carried out which will induce young workers to return 
to school in these postwar years, many changes in the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school will be necessary. Even before the war, when the pull of high 
wages did not take youth out of the classrooms, a good many boys and girls 
awaited anxiously the arrival of their sixteenth birthday so they might quit 
school and go to work. 

The percentage of dropouts in some high schools reached as high as one 
third of the number of pupils in the tenth-grade class. These pupils left school 
because they preferred work and wages to the daily routine of books and ques- 
tions. They were not interested in continuing an education which was dull 
and impractical from their point of view. Moreover, no one appeared to be 
particularly interested in their welfare and the daily struggle to absorb knowl- 


“Reports of C ittees and Resoltuions Adopted by the Eleventh National Conference on Labor 
Legislation. Dec. 12, 13, and 14, 1944. Bul. No. 72. United States Dept. of Labor, Division of Labor Stand- 


ards, Pp. 21-24. 
The Organization of Employment in the Transition from War to Peace, Report III. International 


Labor Conference, 26th Session. P. 154. 

%The Child. Sept. 1944. Vol. 9. Pp. 40-41. 

%Goals for Children and Youth in the Transition from War to Peace. Children’s Bureau Commissios 
on Children in Wartime. March 18, 1944. Pp. 7-10. 
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edge was unpleasant. Work on the other hand gave a sense of freedom and 
independence and a chance to learn something that could be turned into 
money. 

Teachers were not unwilling to see them leave. They found it difficult to 
arouse an interest in these pupils or to create a willingness for carrying out 
school assignments. Their indifference to learning and their lack of responsi- 
bility gave rise to disciplinary problems which infected other pupils in the 
school. They were regarded as a liability rather than an asset to the public 
schools. 

The war added another segment of the school population to those who 
dropped out for employment. This was the group of boys and girls who took 
advantage of a favorable labor market and the prevailing high rates of pay. 
They were doing satisfactory work in school and they would have completed 
their education had it not been for the war. But now that the war is over, they 
are hesitant about going back. They do not wish to sit in classrooms with 
younger and less experienced pupils. This would make them feel self-conscious 
and out-of-place, just as returning servicemen feel under similar circum- 
stances. They would not mind, perhaps, some special school arrangement 
where they could be with others of their own age and maturity. The idea, 
however, of giving up a good income just to complete high school is not in- 
viting to many of them. 

Planning the curriculum in secondary education for the postwar years 
must further take into account the oncoming thousands of young people who 
would prefer to leave school for employment. If there is a surplus labor 
market and a corresponding scarcity of jobs, they may not be able to leave 
school. Public opinion may support raising the compulsory school age to 
eighteen years in order to keep them out of employment competition with 
adults. The compulsory school age in Pennsylvania now stands at seventeen, 
but minors who have a promise of employment are permitted to leave at six- 
teen. Such a change in the compulsory school law of the state would not be 
difficult to make; it would force these pupils to remain in school two years 


longer. 
A New Curriculum is Needed 

What kind of a curriculum shall be developed to meet the needs of all 
these pupils? Certainly it cannot be the conventional curriculum found in- the 
typical high school. This curriculum failed in the past to provide satisfactorily 
for their needs or to meet them half way in resolving the problems they met 
at home and in their community. The school can no longer teach English of a 
kind that these pupils dislike and seldom use. It must give clear meaning 
and practical application to mathematics for everyday use and make science 
play a living role in solving personal and social problems. It cannot be satis- 
fied with the memorization of historical facts as preparation for citizenship 
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when the community around the school is flowing over with social issues that 
cry for constructive action based upon experience. Nor can it restrict health 
teaching to the playfield and the textbook in the face of undernourished and 
neglected youth whose very way of life demands attention. In short, the pres- 
ent curriculum must be taken apart and made to function in the lives of the 


students for whom it is intended. 

This revision must carry with it a recognition that too much teaching has 
been confined to printed pages and recitation of facts taken out of textbooks. 
Though these methods and materials may have their place for certain academic 
pupils—and this is subject to question—they have no place in a program for 
the boys and girls who are more intersted in work than school. Their learning 
must be built around the solution of personal and social problems, provide for 
a rich variety of activities and the use of many instructional aids. It must carry 
values which youth can see and understand and knowledge which they can put 
into immediate use, Otherwise, there is a danger that the same type of aca- 
demic education will persist that has characterized the schools for many years. 


This curriculum must be organized on a down-to-earth basis and include 
such subjects such as preparation for family life, child care, home medicine, 
labor relations, social relations, personal appearance, mental hygiene, social 
security and taxation, politics, recreation, job opportunities, consumer eco- 
nomics, and intercultural conflicts. The sequence of such subjects should be 
determined upon an individual basis and fitted to the needs of students at the 
time they are taken. Many of them should be taken for short periods of time 
instead of a semester or a full school year. They should not involve the usual 
questions of marks and credits which are foreign to the purposes behind the 
courses and the students’ reasons for wanting to take them. Courses in these 
subjects should stand upon their own merit from the student point of view. 

In addition, part of the school day should be given over to pre-vocational 
and vocational preparation. Youth need salable skills for meeting competition 
on the labor market, good work habits, and the ability to get along with oth- 
ers on the job. They should be given specialized training fitted to the re- 
quirements of business and industry in the local area. Too great an emphasis 
may be placed upon vocational training, however, in communities where 
youth take jobs which can be learned in a short period of time. It is important, 
in looking at the total educational program, to keep a balance between train- 
ing for employment and general education for everyday living. 

Work as a Part of the Curriculum 

The Smith-Hughes program in trades and industries and the George-Deen 
program in distributive occupations have demonstrated for several years the 
value of work as a part of the school curriculum. Co-operative arrangements 
have been carried on with business and industry whereby pupils spend part 
of their day in classes and part of their day working. Both the school and the 
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employer have agreed upon certain standards of work performance and have 
exercised close supervision over the students for whom they are responsible. 


The idea behind these programs was adopted upon a broad scale during 
the war for holding pupils in school and meeting critical manpower shortages. 
Pupils were given flexible rosters enabling them to work and to attend school 
at any time during the day. In this way they satisfied their desire to earn 
money, stayed in school, and rendered a valuable service to employers. The 
attendance and deportment of many who participated in the school-work pro- 
gram improved noticeably. Some gained a new sense of self-respect, others 
took a new interest in class work. The benefits growing out of the program 
were sufficient to justify its consideration as an essential part of the curriculum 
in these postwar years. 

There are certain weaknesses in the school-work program which must be 
corrected before it is established on a permanent basis. Careful job placement 
must be substituted for the indiscriminate assignment for boys and girls to 
occupations for which they are unqualified and to work having little educa- 
tional value. They must be given careful supervision in place of unsystematic 
and occasional supervision. Employers must take responsibility for training 
young workers instead of exploiting them. The school must be willing to re- 
lease its teaching personnel from classroom duties so that they may become 
familiar with the work pupils are doing and the opportunities it offers for cor- 
relations with the instructional program. The hit-or-miss methods of corre- 
lation followed during the war years were almost worthless in helping youth 
to interpret work experience and to gain proficiency in performance. These 
defects may be remedied through the close co-operation of education, busi- 
ness, and industry in planning the future school-work program. 


The same principle of work experience can be applied to school-directed 
programs in camping. Some experience has been gained in this field which 
suggests that it has a place in the curriculum, especially for youth who dislike 
any form of academic education. The Educational Policies Commission goes 
so far as to recommend that every boy and girl have the opportunity for at- 
tending camp at least once during his school career. The Commission holds 
that “the educational values of camping have long been recognized. Leaders 
. .. have pointed out that the camp offers unique opportunities for children 
and youth to learn about health, group life, self-government, and the obliga- 
tions of the individual to the community. They have demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of camp life for instruction in geography and science, for nature study, 
and for a wide variety of recreational activities.” This can be supplemented 
with organized work projects comparable to those undertaken by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps during the depression years. There would be a significant 


28Fducational Policies Commission. Education for All American Youth. Washington: The National 
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difference between the two programs however. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps was primarily a labor program, while the work-camp projects of the 
future would be educational programs fitted to the needs of particular youth. 


Similar values can be claimed for farming programs organized and ad- 
ministered under the direction of the public schools. There is no real reason 
why schools cannot acquire large tracts of land and turn them into experi- 
mental farms where youth can learn the meaning of work and associate the 
application of classroom knowledge to practical situations. Wages could be 
paid for labor performed corresponding in scale to those paid in private em- 
ployment. This would be another expression of the school-work program with 
the added advantage of complete school supervision and control. Farm-work 
experience could be made an integral part of the total instructional program. 

Unless some form of work experience for wages is provided in the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum, many youth may leave school to seek employment 
on a market where their chances of getting work may be exceedingly poor. 
They will do this because it is necessary for them to earn sufficient money to 
care for their personal expenses, and in many instances to contribute some- 
thing to the family budget. Their inability to find employment can only lead 
to discouragement, despair, and potential delinquency. 


Student Aid is Recommended 

These unfortunate outcomes can be avoided through the administration 
of student aid funds. The United States Children’s Bureau recommends 
strongly the enactment of Federal legislation providing educational allowances 
in lieu of unemployment compensation benefits for young workers who re- 
turn to school. This proposal has the endorsement and support of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau General Advisory Committee on Protection of Young Workers 
and the Committee on Plans for Children and Youth of the Children’s Bureau 
Commission on Children in Wartime. It calls for the payment of educational 
allowances “in the same amounts and for the same time as unemployment- 
compensation benefits . . . to remove the serious financial handicaps to re- 
sumption of education that now exists in unemployment compensation sys- 
tems. Such provision of educational allowances would encourage return to 
school by removing financial incentvies to idleness.” It would likewise hoid 
pupils in school once they had returned. 

Considerable thought has been given to the problem of student aid by the 
Educational Policies Commission. The Commission believes that Federal 
money should be earmarked for student aid and paid through the public 
schools for useful work for any public institution or agency, including the 
school. Some of this money could also be diverted for scholarship grants to 
deserving students economically unable to attend school. 


26. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. The Child. Vol. 9. September, 1944. Pp. 40-41. 
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The Commission would like to see local, state, and Federal monies used 
that would “contribute to community progress and create more opportunities 
for permanent employment.”” They would even be willing to make outright 
grants in unusual cases where the interest of a youth dictated this as a means 
for meeting his financial problems. 


Guidance Services Are Essential 

Provision must also be made for the guidance, placement, and follow-up 
of youth in employment in the postwar program for secondary schools, Guid- 
ance service should cover the totality of problems presented by students in the 
fields of health, educational preparation, social living, ethics, and vocational 
direction. It should be closely interwoven with the curriculum to the extent 
that every teacher looks upon learning as guidance. It cannot be formalized 
out of this setting without losing its value because it is at best an intimate rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the pupil. 

This does not preclude specialized counseling service which supplements 
and goes beyond the guidance carried on by classroom teachers. Counseling 
requires the application of specialized knowledge teachers are not qualified 
to handle. Cases should be referred to counselors by teachers, and pupils 
should be made to feel that they can seek advice from counselors at any time. 


Placement and follow-up in employment is a specialized type of service 
which will be needed by the large majority of these youth for whom this pro- 
gram is recommended. Action has already been started in some localities to 
organize community guidance centers where youth can go directly or upon 
referral for help and advice about occupational and employment problems. 


A similar service was conducted in Philadelphia through the Junior Em- 
ployment Service before the war and by the Trainee Acceptance Center during 
the war. Since neither is now operating, a new agency must be created to take 
care of the present and future occupational needs of youth in this city and in 
other cities throughout the nation. 

It should work in close co-operation with public and private agencies 
having similar purposes, supply them with current occupational information, 
and report on employment trends. It should also carry on a complete testing 
service open to all youth in the community, place youth on jobs after a careful 
study of their qualifications, and help them to meet subsequently the many 
adjustment problems they inevitably encounter, 

The achievement of this program for the education and rehabilitation of 
youth requires the active assistance and genuine support of the entire com- 
munity. The responsibility for it cannot be carried by the school alone, nor 
should it be exclusively a responsibility of any other institution or agency in 
the community. It must be the job of everyone who can contribute. 


"Educational Policies Commission, Op. cit. P. 169. 
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FF to school we go! From observations there is every indication that 

many veterans are taking advantage of the education provisions author- 
ized in Public Law 346 (G.I. Bill of Rights) and Public Law 16 (Vocational 
training for disabled veterans). Of the more than 13,000,000 men and 
women who entered the Armed Forces of World War II, it has been esti- 
mated that about 3,500,000 will eventually seek more education as a part 
of their postwar plans. Reports show that enrollments, particularly in col- 
leges and universities, have reached the stage where it has become a problem 
not only to house these veterans, especially those who are married, but also 
to find rooms in which to schedule classes and to find qualified teachers to 
instruct them. 

Samplings of enlisted personnel indicate that of those in the Armed Forces 
during World War II, somewhere around 4,000,000 of them have completed 
from one to three years of secondary-school work. This means that those 
who plan to go to college must complete their high-school education. While 
colleges and universities have liberalized their entrance requirements to take 
account of the veteran’s unusual situation, his age and experience, most of 
these veterans, who have not been graduated from high schools and desire 
to go to college, or desire to have a high-school diploma for a multitude of 
other reasons, are confronted with the fact that high-school graduation is 
an imminent requirement for them. 

Men who have been through this war have matured in experience. While 
many of them want to have a high-school diploma, the most of them do not 
want a program of education that is designed for boys and girls. Neither 
do they want to secure it on a time-serving basis. Certainly the high school 
has an opportunity as well as a responsibility to adjust and adopt its program 
to meet the individual needs of these men. Each veteran, it is generally 
agreed, should be able to complete his high-school education as rapidly as 
his ability and capacity warrants and in terms of demonstrated competency. 
Unless veterans are assured that they will be able to secure a high-school 
diploma or its equivalent on the basis of proficiency developed rather than 
on a time-serving and specific-subject-requirement basis, thousands: of them 
will be discouraged and will never take advantage of this opportunity to im- 
prove themselves educationally as well as vocationally. As a result not only 
will the veteran be the loser but the community and the nation will be the 


losers as well. 
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In view of these facts, the veteran is eager to know how the high-school 
requirement for graduation can be met in the shortest time possible. He 
wants to know what credit will be granted him for his study and experience 
in the Armed Forces, for basic training courses and other courses such as 
the Army Specialized Training Programs and the Navy College Training 
Program taken in regular line of duty or as off-duty study on his own 
initiative through the Armed Forces Institute. With the increased use that 
is being made of comprehensive tests, he wants to know if such tests cannot 
be used to ascertain his ability and aptitudes. He (or the high school or the 
college) is not certain that he is qualified for advanced work especially of an 
academic nature, therefore, he wants to know if a general aptitude test is 
available and if its results will be accepted toward the issuance of a high- 
school diploma or a high-school equivalence certificate. Guidance workers, 
advising this veteran, want to know the answers to somewhat the same ques- 
tions in order to counsel this veteran more intelligently when he seeks advice. 

During the period that these persons in the Military Services are awaiting 
the day when they will be sent home from foreign service, many of them 
are desirous of using their off-duty time to the best advantage. The Military 
Command has provided men to advise with them about their problems. 
Much of the information sought relates to educational advancement. Those 
persons desiring to attain high-school graduation want to know, for example, 
what subjects will be required to obtain a diploma. Naturally no specific 
answer can be given them since not only do requirements differ among 
states but also among high schools within each state. 


VARIATION IN REQUIREMENTS 
In order to obtain some information that at least would point the general 
direction and thus be better than no information, the United States Army 
requested the National Association of Secondary-School Principals to secure 
as much information as possible about state educational requirements for a 
high-school diploma. Accordingly, requests were sent to all State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction for information concerning the minimum re- 
quirements for a high-school diploma. Included in the inquiry was a request 
for information concerning the use of the General Educational Development 
test and the Equivalent Certificate. Replies were received from all of the 
forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska. A summarization 
of the information received was made for each state (for the sake of brevity 
the District of Columbia and Alaska are alluded to as states). This sum- 
mary was then sent to the state with the request that any changes and addi- 
ions be made thereon and returned to the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. These replies were then assembled and analyzed. The 
summaries are printed as the conclusion of this article. 
A wide variation in practices exists among these fifty agencies. How- 
ever there are certain requirements that are made by a large number of them. 
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To give some idea of these variations and at the same time to cite in more 
specific terms examples of some of the comments as well as some of the 
adopted regulations of these state education departments, the following ex- 


cerpts are reprinted: 


Florida 


In the state of Florida, adults who have not been graduated from a high school and 
who desire a high-school diploma may secure this diploma by successfully passing exam- 
inations for the purpose of establishing high-school credit. These examinations are given 
on the second Thursdays and Fridays in May, October, and January of each year. Exam- 
inations given in separate unit and half-unit subjects for which the high school has staff 
and facilities to conduct examinations without involving the state in the preparation or 
the scoring of the tests may be given on these or on other dates to be designated by the 
local principal. 

The examinations consist of two types: (a) comprehensive field tests in English, social 
studies, science, and mathematics by means of which one of several credits may be earned 
according to the score obtained; and (b) half-unit or full-unit subject tests covering aca- 
demic or vocational abilities. Examinations are held at designated high-school centers. 
Upon the completion of sixteen units earned through the examination plan or through 
a combination of such credit with that earned under conditions approved by the secondary 
school involved, a diploma may be issued upon a special form to be furnished by the 
State Department of Education. 

The diploma used in the program is furnished by the State Department of Education. 
Space is provided for the name of the school and the signature of the principal and county 
school superintendent. Local officials may print a special form of their own if they désire 
to do so. Adult diploma forms are printed and supplied only in order to save each local 
school this expense. 

In the granting of a diploma the State Board is permitted a wide variation from the 
standard pattern of unit requirements for graduation from high school insofar as the vet- 
eran and other adults are concerned. 

Michigan 

In response to many requests for study and clarification of the problems of credit for 
Military Service, a committee of the Michigan Secondary-School Association drafted a 
tentative plan early in 1945. This plan was submitted to a larger group called together 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The reviewing group represented the Michigan 
Secondary-School Association, the Michigan Department of Public Instruction, the Michigan 
Department of Superintendents, and the Michigan College Association. 

Their main purpose was (1) to present a plan that would serve as a guide for the 
evaluation of educational experiences of the serviceman at the secondary level; (2) to 
indicate the materials that are available for the evaluation of credit; and (3) to indicate 
the use of tests that have been designed. This plan, if followed, should make possible 
greater uniformity in this matter throughout the state. 

Not more than two units which equals four credits or twenty hours, should be 
counted for basic training. This is the equivalent of one semester's work in most high 
schools. Any further credit toward high-school graduation should depend upon educational 
achievement as certified by test results available through the Armed Forces Institute, or as 
evaluated by the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Forces. 
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The test of General Educational Development should be given to determine the level of 
educational development which the serviceman has attained. If he is in the Service, the 
United States Armed: Forces Institute will see that this test is administered and scored 
and the record sent to the high school, provided, of course, that a request is made to the 
Institute either by the serviceman or by the high school which he has contacted. 

The local board of education may modify its requirements in such a way as to help 
the serviceman who left high school during his last semester to earn the remainder of 
the credit for graduation. For example, it may grant credits based upon end-of-course 
testing and upon basic training received in the Service. 


Wyoming 


State Boards of Education voiced their disapproval of granting blanket credits to boys 
who were either drafted or who enlisted in some branch of the Armed Services. Regularly 
constituted channels for educational advancement were provided for those in the Armed 
Services which eliminated any justification for the granting of blanket diploma credit. 
It is believed that the basic military training which all men and women pursue has sound, 
educational values. They further suggest that any further credit toward high-school 
graduation above two units should be dependent upon educational achievement as cer- 
tified by the United States Armed Forces Institute, the regularly recognized authority for 


such verification. 


EXAMPLES OF SPECIFIC SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS 

An analysis of the reports shows that many states require credit in specific 
subjects. However, in an effort to make these requirements as flexible as 
possible, some states have made certain equivalents obtainable, as for example 


in Illinois where certain military experience is accepted in lieu of the one 
unit requirement in United States History. Twenty-nine states require one 
credit in American or United States History; another six states require one 
unit in United States History and Civics, while Alaska requires one and 
one-half units in United States History and Civics; eight states require one 
unit in United States History and Government. Alabama and North Da- 
kota each require one unit in Problems of Democracy and Utah one unit 
in Problems of Democracy or World History. Michigan requires one-half 
unit and Utah one unit in Civics; Missouri requires one unit in Citizenship 
and Connecticut and Indiana each require one unit in Citizenship which 
includes state, local, and national history; Kansas requires one-half unit in 
Civics or United States Constitution; Delaware requires one unit in Civics 
and Economics, Iowa requires one-half unit of Economics and Sociology 
(one semester of either or one semester combined), and Washington requires 
one-half unit in Washington State History and government. Six states each 
require one unit in World History. Other variations in requirements in 
the Social Studies field are noted in the report. Minnesota requires one unit 
in Social Science, Oregon one unit in Socio-Economics Problems, and Wis- 
consin one unit in either Citizenship or Social Problems. New Jersey requires 
two units of United States History. This, however, may include European or 
World History if taught as background material for United States History. 
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The two units may also include topics which are generally taught in the 
course entitled Problems of American Democracy, provided these topics are 
treated historically. South Dakota requires a half unit each in American 
Government and American History. While Arizona requires two units in 
Social Studies, these two units with the exception of a required course in 
Federal and State Constitutions may be selected from a wide range of Social 
Studies subjects. No stipulation is made concerning the amount of credit that 
is given for the course in Federal and State Constitutions. The only require- 
ment is that the balance of the two units may be selected from other Social 
Studies subjects. a 

In summarizing the requirements in Social Studies, fifteen states require 1% 
one unit; one state, one and one-half; twenty-one states, two units; one state, 
two and one-half units; and ten states, three units. Only two states make no 
specific requirement in Social Studies. 

Only three states out of a total of fifty have no specific subject require- 
ments in English. Two states require two units; thirty states, three units; one 
state, three and one-half units, and fourteen states, four units. The require- 
ments for Mathematics are exacting. Twenty-one states require no courses in 
this field. Eighteen states require one unit; nine, two units; one state requires 
two and one-half units and another state three and one-half units. Twenty- 
two states require no Science while twenty states require only one unit and 
eight states, two units. 

Six states require Physical Education but give no credit for the work 
except that a school may give credit and increase the total unit requirements 
above the minimum required by the state. In Idaho it is required but not 
more than one-half unit may be counted toward meeting the minimum re- 
quirements for graduation. Six states require one unit each and one state, 
Indiana, requires only one-half unit. One unit of Health and Physical Edu- ; 
cation is required in each of six states and two units in Washington. Health ch 
only, to the amount of one unit, is required in Georgia. After 1947 New 
York will require Health for graduation but veterans will be exempt from 
this requirement. Indiana requires one-half unit in Health and Safety. While 
Connecticut requires courses in Health and Hygiene, Physical Education, 
and Highway Safety, no credit toward graduation is given for these courses. 

The District of Columbia requires three full years of Health, Physical Educa- 

tion, and Safety, but likewise gives no credit toward graduation. Again, 

Utah requires three courses in Health, but not necessarily three units. How- i 
ever, if credit is given for these Health courses, it is acceptable toward grad- 

uation. Iowa requires one unit in Physiology and Hygiene for graduation. 

Twenty-three states made no response concerning requirements in Health, 

Hygiene, and/or Physical Education for graduation. 

One state, Florida, waives all specific requirements for high-school gradua- 
tion except that a minimum of eight units must be selected from academic 
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fields including at least some credit in each of the following: English, Science, 
Mathematics, and one unit in American History and Government. Ten 
states volunteered information that they operate under a major and minor 
system in addition to specific subjects being required. 

The number of elections permitted toward high-school graduation or its 
equivalent in these fifty agencies ranges from none to twelve units, while 
the total number of units specified for the attainment of this same goal 
ranges from none to nineteen units. Two states leave this matter entirely 
with the local school district. The most frequent number of elections is eight, 
while seven and eleven rank respectively second and third. Sixteen units 
as the total number of units necessary for high-school graduation are required 
by thirty-five states, while five states require only fifteen units. 


TYPE OF CREDENTIAL ISSUED 

The reports indicate that there is considerable variation among the states 
in the type of credentials issued for high-school graduation or its equivalent. 
Each state was asked if it granted a high-school equivalence certificate. 
Since twenty states failed to state definitely that they did, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that they issue only the regular high-school diploma. In 
most instances these are issued by the local school. Eight other states replied 
that they did not issue an equivalence certificate while one stated that this 
was being considered and one other stated that to date no provision had been 
made. Only nineteen states and each local school within another state issue 
equivalence certificates. 

Many states follow the suggestions given by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the American Council on Education in 
their publication dealing with this matter of high-school credit. New Hamp- 
shire adopted standards for a high-school Equivalence Certificate and first 
issued the certificate on January 1, 1937 “for those who, on account of age 
and stature, could not be expected to enroll in the public secondary school.” 
This procedure is now used with the veteran. 


USE OF THE GED TESTS 

Thirty-four states use the General Educational Development tests in 
the granting of a high-school diploma or its equivalent. New York and 
Massachusetts use these tests however for guidance and placement purposes 
only. In some instances these tests must be translated in terms of definite 
subject credit and in some few of these instances a maximum of four units 
is allowed toward graduation. Two states (Alabama and New Jersey) made 
the definite reply that the General Educational Development test is not used 
in securing an equivalence certificate. Two states have taken no action to 
date. Just recently the District of Columbia authorized the use of the GED 
Test in the awarding of an Equivalent Certificate. Missouri and South 
Carolina have each developed a comprehensive examination of their own 
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which is used for the purpose of determining whether a candidate has reached 
the educational equivalent of high-school graduation. Nine states made no 
comment concerning their use. 

In their reply to this inquiry about the granting of diplomas or their 
equivalent some of the states using the General Educational Development 
test for credit-granting purposes specified the score that must be made by 
the candidate to secure credit. Arkansas, California, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Oregon require a standard score of 35 or more in each of the five 
areas of the test or an average standard score of 45 or more as a composite 
score in the five areas of the test; Maryland requires a standard score of 50 or 
better in each of the five parts while North Carolina candidates must make 
a score better than 30 per cent of the high-school seniors in the southern 
region. In Missouri a candidate must obtain a standard score of 35 on each of 
five tests of the GED battery to qualify for an Equivalent Certificate. 

EXAMPLES OF HOW THE VETERAN MAY SECURE 
A HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR ITS EQUIVALENT 

Many states provide a variety of ways in which a veteran may qualify 
for a high-school diploma or its equivalent. Vermont has outlined eight 
ways through which a veteran may secure a high-school diploma or an 
Equivalence Certificate. A veteran in New York has seven methods from 
which to select. A veteran in Minnesota or Maine may choose from six 
methods while one in New Jersey has three methods from which to choose. 

Examples from published state requirements are represented below. They 
give some general idea of the procedures used within the states as to the 
granting of credits, the methods through which credits may be earned, and 
the types of credentials granted. The excerpts follow: 


Connecticut 

Connecticut has two types of certification signifying that a person has attained an 
education level equal to that of the end of the twelfth grade—a local high-school diploma 
issued by a specific high school, and a state high-school diploma issued by the State 
Board of Education. Under the state statutes, the State Board of Education is authorized 
to administer equivalency examinations to those who have not completed a high-school 
education. Upon the successful completion of these examinations a statement testifying 
that the work is the equivalent of a four-year high-school course is issued in the form 
of a state high-school diploma. Results of the General Educational Development test are 
accepted toward the granting of a diploma. The passing mark is the 35th percentile of 
the 12th-grade level. 

After a candidate’s data have been completed and checked and he is found qualified 
to receive the local high-school diploma, this will be issued in lieu of the state high- 
It is suggested that local school authorities provide means whereby 
The local school authori- 


school diploma. 
qualified candidates may receive the local high-school diploma. 
ties accumulate and file the data concerning the applicant's eligibility for the state high- 
school diploma. The high-school principals recommend, on the basis of the accumulated 
date, candidates for the state high-school diploma. 
ary school and who has not received a diploma from an approved high school or a Quali- 


Any person not enrolled in a second- 
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fying Academic Certificate from the State Board of Education is eligible to apply for the 
state high-school diploma. Sixteen units of work or its equivalent in terms of general 
examinations are required of candidates who receive the state high-school diploma. When 
sixteen units of credit may be established without examination the local high-school di- 
ploma may be issued. 

Courses in correspondence schools not approved by the State Board of Education will 
not be accepted in accumulating credits for the state high-school diploma. Work on the 
job or experience in an occupation or profession cannot be evaluated in terms of high- 
school credit. Candidates who lack the required sixteen credits for the state high-school 
diploma will be required to take general examinations in the fields of language usage, 
general science, mathematics, and social sciences. Examinations in specific subject-matter 
material will not be given by the State Department of Education. These examinations 
may be administered by the local high-school principal and credit earned applied toward 
the sixteen required units. 

The twenty-fifth percentile on the twelfth-grade level is required for passing in the 
areas examined. Occasionally an average of the twenty-fifth percentile or more may be 
accepted if the candidate shows reasonable proficiency in all fields. No fee is charged to 
veterans of World War II who take these examinations. 

Many institutions of higher learning have accepted candidates who have passed the 
general high-school equivalency examinations and have found them well qualified for 
work on the post-high-school level. However, this diploma does not guarantee admis- 
sion to institutions of higher learning or specialized schools. Entrance examinations may 
be given and the quality of achievement and the pattern of credits offered will be taken 


into consideration. 


Missouri 
Graduation Requirements for Pupils in Military Service for a Regular 
High-School Diploma 

Pupils who enter military service, either by enlistment or induction, before completing 
the high-school course may continue to earn credits that will entitle them to a high-school 
diploma under the conditions which are described in the following five sections taken from 
the State Departments recommendations. 
1. Blanket diplomas 

Blanket diplomas may not be granted to pupils who enter military service before 
graduation ffém high school. 

. Time of granting diplomas 

Diplomas shall be granted only after graduation requirements have been met. They 
shall not be granted earlier than they would have been if the pupils had remained in 
school. 

. Credit for basic and boot training. 

Pupils now in high school will not be eligible for the two credits for basic or boot 
training after January 21, 1946. All persons who enter military service before com- 
pleting the high-school course, but who wish to earn a diploma, may be given two 
credits for basic or boot training. Those credits cannot be granted until the local 
school authorities have been notified in writing by the appropriate military authorities 
that the basic or boot training has been completed. They may be granted only after 
all other conditions for graduation have been met. 
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4. Diplomas for seniors in the second semester 

Pupils who enter military service after the successful completion of the first semester 

of their senior year, and whose record is such that they had reasonable assurance of 

receiving’ a diploma upon the completion of the high-school course, will be eligible 

for graduation upon earning the two credits for basic or boot training under the con- 
ditions déscribed in section 3 above. 

5. Credits toward graduation for other pupils 
Pupils who enter military service at any time before completing the first semester 

of their senior year must complete the requirements in English and Social Studies. 

Credit may be earned in those fields by completing the requisite courses by corre- 

spondence through the United States Armed Forces Institute. Pupils in this category 

may obtain credits in the following ways: 

a. By the successful completion of basic or boot training (see section 3 above). 

b. By completing correspondence courses through the United Armed Forces Institute. 
Among these will be the required courses in English and Social Studies. Also, the 
correspondence courses completed through the United States Coast Guard Institute 
and the United States Marine Corps Institute may be accepted for high-school 
credit when the school authorities have been notified by the proper official in the 
branch of service concerned that the course has been satisfactorily completed. 

c. By completing work on the high-school level in special military service training 
schools. The evaluation of this work for purposes of credit shall not disregard 
subject-matter lines. The work taken in those schools shall be evaluated on an hour 
basis, considering 160 hours of class work the equivalent of one high-school credit. 
The recommendations in the publication A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Forces may be followed. 


High-School Equivalence Certificate 

A certificate indicating that the equivalent of a high-school education has been 
acquired may be given to certain persons in the military service or to war veterans. The 
individuals to whoin this provision applies fall into two general classes: — those who 
attended high school but did not have the opportunity to complete the graduation require- 
ments for a high-school diploma while in the service; and those who did not attend high 
school or dropped out before completing the tenth grade. 

Such persons may receive two credits for basic or boot training under the conditions 
described in section 3 above. Those credits may be granted after all other conditions set 
up in this section have been met. Credit may be given for correspondence work com- 
pleted in accordance with the conditions set for in section 5, b above. Credit may be given 
for work on the high-school level successfully completed in special military service schools 
under the conditions described in section 5, b above. 

Such persons may fulfill the requirements for a High-School Equivalence Certificate 
by obtaining satisfactory scores in examinations under the conditions described below. The 
examinations may be selected from the following comprehensive examinations: 

a. General Educational Development test (high-school level) prepared by the American 
Council on Education. To qualify for a certificate a standard score of 35 must be 
obtained on each of the five tests in this battery. 

b. Iowa Tests of Educational Development prepared by the State University a Iowa. 

To qualify for a certificate a standard score of 12 on the Middle of the Year 
Percentile Norms must be obtained in each of the nine tests in this battery. 
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There may be cases that deserve special consideration. A sufficient number of credits 
may have been earned by correspondence through the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute in Social Studies to meet the test requirement in American History. In that event 
the correspondence credits may be substituted for the subject test. 

The pupil's permanent record shall contain the names,of the tests taken, the scores 
obtained, the amount of credit by subjects earned by correspondence or in special service 
schools, the basic or boot training credits, and all other pertinent information concerning the 
accreditation of the work of the individual for a High-School Equivalence Certificate. 


New Mexico 

A committee on equivalency certificates appointed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion to consider the matter of issuing equivalency certificates met in Santa Fe on October 19, 
1945. The consensus of opinion of this committee favored the plan of the American 
Council on Education for granting the equivalence of a high-school certificate of gradua- 
tion by means of the General Educational Development test. 


North Dakota 

Veterans of World War II regardless of age and any other person 19 years of age or 
over may qualify for an equivalency diploma in the following manner: The North 
Dakota State Department of Public Instruction will supply application and recommenda- 
tion forms to local schoo! principals, superintendents, college registrars, and the Veterans 
Administration. The candidate will request an application blank. This is to be com- 
pleted by the candidate and returned to the school official who will complete the blank 
with information regarding credits earned and grades completed in the local school. The 
local school official will then forward the blank together with a character recommenda- 
tion to the State Department of Public Instruction. 

If the credentials are satisfactory the Department of Public Instruction will issue an 
admission card giving the candidate permission to take designated examinations at one 
of the eleven approved testing centers. The testing center will administer and score 
the examinations and forward the scores with recommendations for the classifiication of the 
candidate to the State Department of Public Instruction. If the candidate has attained 
the required score in the examination, a state high-school equivalency diploma will be 
issued by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

This diploma together with the information concerning the examination scores will 
be sent to the local school authorities from which the application was received. The local 
school authorities will countersign the diploma and make a record of it upon the perma- 
nent school records. The local school authorities will then award the diploma to the 
candidate. The following examination fees will be collected by the testing centers: $3.00 
for the battery of comprehensive tests, and $1.00 for each examination in each subject. 

Comprehensive examinations administered under the supervision of the Armed Forces 
Institute are acceptable on the same basis as the General Educational Development test 
in granting the high-school equivalency diploma. Scores of tests administered to men 
and women in the Service who wish to qualify for a high-school equivalency diploma 
are to be certified to the State Department of Public Instruction. Candidates who do not 
make satisfactory scores on a first examination may apply for a retest after six months 
have elapsed. Some evidence of additional study should accompany the application for 
a second test or battery of tests. Applications for the retest should be made to the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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Pennsylvania 

The following questions and answers give a general idea of some of the 
procedures used in this state. 

How may the high-school equivalent dipl be obtained? 

By submitting transcripts and receiving credit for subjects completed (a) in accredited 
secondary schools (day, evening, or summer) (b) through the military, naval, or mer- 
chant marine services, (c) in the United States Armed Forces Institute, (d) in evening 
or extension courses established by schools and colleges accredited or approved by the 
State Council of Education or the Department of Public Instruction, (e) in institutions 
maintained by the commonwealth, and/or (f) by examinations administered by the 
Department of Public Instruction and its designated agents, (g) through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, or (h) through arrangement with the Veterans’ Testing 
Service of the American Council on Education. Preparation for these examinations may 
have been through evening schools, correspondence, tutoring, personal study, or through 
a combination of these or other means. 

What additional means of earning the high-school equivalent diploma will be approved? 

An applicant may qualify for the high-school equivalent diploma, issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction (not the diploma issued by secondary schools) (a) by pre- 
senting evidence of having passed the College Entrance Board examinations in fifteen 
units of work which will meet requirements for matriculation in an accredited college, or 
(b) by presenting evidence of full matriculation and the satisfactory completion of a mini- 
mum of one full year in an accredited college. 





What examinations are given? 

Comprehensive and subject examinations issued or approved by the Department of 
Public Instruction in high-school subject fields required for high-school graduation and 
in certain elective fields. Members of the Armed Forces and veterans may submit results 
of the test of General Educational Development and subject tests administered through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. Veterans may utilize the service of the Vet- 
erans’ Testing Service of the American Council on Education. Examinations approved for 
members of the Armed Forces and veterans include the “A Forms” of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute subject examinations and test of General Educational Develop- 
ment. 

What limitations apply to the acceptance of the test of General Educational Development? 

The form of the tests used shall be the “A Forms” developed for the exclusive use 
of members of the Armed Forces and veterans of World War II. The tests shall be ad- 
ministered by officers designated by the United States Armed Forces Institute, or they 
shall be administered at a testing center designated by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The examinee must p evidence of having completed the tenth grade or the 
equivalent through attendance in an accredited secondary school, through credit for edu- 
cational courses completed in the Armed Services, or through approved examinations in 
subject fields, including (in grades nine to twelve) two units in English and two units 
in social studies, one unit of which shall be United States History, a statutory require- 
ment. The examinee shall attain a standard score of 35 or above on each of the five 
tests in the General Educational Development test battery, or an average standard score 
of 45 or above on the five tests. Local schools may require higher standard scores as 
a basis for issuing the high-school diploma. 
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How shall equivalent educational experiences be recorded? 

The equivalent educational experiences, the evaluations in terms of units, and the 
test results in terms of standard scores and percentiles, shall be recorded on the reverse 
side of the high-school equivalent diploma when it is issued to a candidate. A similar 
system of recording shall be followed on the high-school transcript when issuing a regu- 
lar high-school diploma based in part upon equivalent educational experiences and results 


of tests of competency. 
Rhode Island 

At a conference of school superintendents held at Rhode Island State College from 
August 22nd to August 25th, 1944, one of the questions discussed was the evaluating 
for secondary-school credit of educational experience obtained in Military Service. It was 
suggested by the Director of Education, who presided at the conference, that a committee 
be selected to help secure approximate and reasonably uniform accreditation on the part 
of the secondary-school principals of the state, as returning veterans present for school 
credit the many and varied types of education experience which they have had. The 
conference voted that the Director appoint such a committee. Accordingly, such a com- 
mittee was appointed. The committee recommended: 

1. That for an understanding of the educational opportunities in Military Service and 
for a guiding policy in matters of evaluation, principals and local school authorities 
should familiarize themselves with the reports of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the American Council on Education. 

2. That principals of secondary schools avoid a policy of giving indiscriminate blanket 
credit. 
3. That in keeping with recommendations of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the American Council on Education, the practice of issuing special 
types of diplomas, sometimes called “War Emergency Diplomas” to students leaving 
school early to enter the Armed Forces, be avoided. 

4. That in assigning credits, no distinction be made between the individual who 
enlisted in the Service and the one who entered by the draft. 

5. That school authorities bear in mind that while many of the courses and educa- 
tional experiences in the Military Service have no counterparts in the curriculums of the 
schools, they may be as valuable to the individual in his educational growth and his de- 
velopment as a responsible and intelligent citizen as the orthodox courses found in the 
civilian school. 

6. That principals take advantage of the services of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute in obtaining all Service records of former students. The Institute offers itself 
as a central clearing agency for securing these records in all branches of the Service. 

7. That schools make as full use as possible of the testing services of the USAFI, using 
the results of the tests in assigning credits when the individual has had Institute courses 
and arranging for him to take the tests when he has not had Institute courses. 

8. That the maximum amount of school credit allowed for being in the Services 
and completing basic or boot training be no more than one-half year of school work. 

g. That for the satisfactory completion of a specialist or technical training program 
taken subsequent to basic training which has no counterpart in the high school, a maxi- 
mum credit of not more than a half-year of school work be given. 

10. That in general where a course has a parallel or equivalent in school, the same 
credit be given as if it were taken in school, time not being the determining factor. 
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11. That since the committee has recommended (recommendation No. 8) that a max- 
imum of not over two units of credit be allowed for completion of basic training, it 
suggests that no credit be given for travel experience obtained during basic training. The 
committee recommends that not more than one unit of credit be given for subsequent 
travel experience and this only where this experience has been unusual, extensive, and 
clearly possessed of educational value. 

12. That in the case of a student who left school to enter the Service before gradua- 
tion and who aims to enter college, he be advised to meet the requirements for college 
entrance either by taking USAFI courses and obtaining a general competence rating as a 
result of Institute tests, or by returning to the secondary school after demobilization. 

13. That principals should guard against duplication in allowing credits. 

14. That every principal should have at his disposal the following material and be 
as familiar as possible with it: 

Coast Guard Institute Catalogue. Coast Guard Institute, Groton, Conn. Free. 

Education for the Marines. Marine Corps Institute, Marine Barracks; 8th and Eye 

Streets, S. E., Washington 25, D. C. Free 

Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Price $5.00, 

includes the 1944 and 1945 editions. American Council on Education, 363 Admini- 

stration Building (W), University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experience in Military Service. (out of 

print) and Earning Secondary-School Credit in the Armed Forces, and School and 

College Credit for Military Experience. 10 cents each. National Association of Sec- 

ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience, and The Off-Duty Education Pro- 

gram of the United States Navy. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 

place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Both are free. 

USAFI Catalog. (latest edition). Commandant, United States Armed Forces Institute, 

Madison 3, Wisconsin. Free. 

15. That as a general rule a returned veteran's privilege of applying for credit for 
military experience should not extend beyond a period of four years after the end of the 
war or his discharge, whichever comes later. 

16. That in the larger high schools the principal have a trained evaluating officer to 
assist him in matters of accreditation. 

17. That in cases where records and the results of tests make accreditation doubtful, 
arrangements be made with the Veterans’ Guidance Center, 70 Waterman St., Providence, 
for the returned veteran to take the USAFI competence and General Educational Develop- 
ment tests, which will be given at the guidance center. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS BY STATES 


The following pages show in tabular form the specific requirements or 
recommendations developed by the state departments of education in the for- 
ty-cight states and the District of Columbia and Alaska. Due to the concern 
of the schools to adjust requirements to the best interests of the veteran, in 
some few instances these data may be changed by future revisions. It will be 
noted that in some states there are no state requirements for graduation; this 
matter is left entirely with each local school, In these instances, the statements 
are those requirements generally followed by most schools. 
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Changes in GI Bill of Rights 
PAUL E. ELICKER 


Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Washington, D. C. 


HE passage of House Resolution 3749 in both houses of Congress on 
December 19, 1945, authorized a change in benefits to veterans and to 
educational institutions, under Public Laws 16 and 346. The most significant 
changes are summarized from a study made by Ralph McDonald, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Higher Education of the N.E.A. 
Eligibility of Veterans 

1. The 25-year age limit was removed, making all veterans regardless of 
age eligible for full benefits. Also removed was the clause requiring 
proof of educational “interruption.” 

2. Any citizen of the United States who served in the Armed Forces of 
any Allied Nation is now eligible for full benefits as a veteran. 

Time Limitations 

1. A veteran may begin his education any time within four years after 
discharge. The former limit was two years. 

2. The Veteran has nine years to complete his education under govern- 
ment benefits. The former limit was seven years. 

3. Under the new provisions the veteran is entitled to education for a 
period of one year plus the amount of time he was in actual service, 
not to exceed four years. (Clauses are retained making eligibility 
period exclusive of time spent in service training programs pursued 
in continuation of civilian studies and carried to completion.) 

Subsistence Allotments 

1. For veterans with no dependents, $65.00 per month beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. The former allowance was 50.00 per month. 

2. For veterans with dependents, $90.00 per month beginning January 1, 
1946. The former allowance was $75.00 per month. 

3. No subsistence allotment to veterans taking only correspondence courses. 

Deduction from Future Benefits 

1. Section 1505 in both Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 was repealed 
in its entirety, so that any payment made to an institution or to a 
veteran for education will now stand as an outright government bene- 
fit, not chargeable against the veteran at any time in the future. 

Payments to Public Institutions 

1. Elimination of the deduction clause now leaves public institutions free 
to receive Federal money to aid in the cost of educating veterans. 

2. “Any institution may apply to the Administrator for an adjustment 
of tuition and the Administrator, if he finds that the customary tuition 
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charges are insufficient to permit the instituion to furnish education 
or training to eligible veterans, or inadequate compensation therefor, 
may provide for the payment of such fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion as will not exceed the estimated cost of teaching personnel and 
supplies for instruction; and may in like manner readjust such pay- 
ments from time to time.” 

. The veteran may elect to have customary charges of the institution 
paid in excess of the $500.00 maximum per year, but the period of his 
eligibility shall be reduced on the ratio of one year for each $500.00. 

. For short, intensive post-graduate, or training courses, the Admin- 
istrator may contract with institutions and provide by agreement for 
payment in excess of the $500.00-per-year rate, but not more than a 
$500.00 total may be paid out for any such course. (An effort was 
made by proprietary school interests to have vocational courses in- 
cluded in ‘this waiver, but the words or vocational course were spe- 
cifically rejected by the Committee.) 

Correspondence Courses 
1. Veterans may enroll for correspondence instruction only in institutions 
with which the Veterans Administration contracts, on the basis of an 
agreed cost reasonable and fair. 
2. One fourth of the elapsed time in following a correspondence course 
shall be charged against the veteran’s period of eligibility. 
3. The total paid out for correspondence courses for any veteran may 
not exceed $500.00. 
4. No subsistence allowance is made for a veteran taking correspondence 
courses. 
Continuation of Courses under Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 

1. Heretofore veterans restricted to the benefits of one Act and required 
to choose are now permitted to pursue an approved combination of 
courses, under the two Acts, or to transfer with approval from one to 
the other provided that the total period of education under both shall 
not exceed the period of training available under the Act providing 
greater eligibility. 

Subsistence for Disabled Veterans 

1. The Veteran pursuing education under Public Law 16 is entitled to 
minimum subsistence payments according to the following schedule: 

Without dependents $105.00 per month 

One dependent .. 115.00 per month 

A child in addition 0.10.00 per month 

Each additional child 0000000000000. 7.00 per month 

Dependent parent 15.00 per month 

2. Additional pension may ‘be received by the disabled veteran, but the 
total amount may not exceed the rates for total temporary disability. 














Disposal of Surplus Property to Educational Institutions 
H. F. ALVES 
Director of the Division of Surplus Property Utilization, 
U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


PPORTUNITY to buy surplus property at a discount has recently been 

granted to nonprofit educational and public health institutions. The 
regulation applies only to personal property disposed of within the United 
-States, its Territories, or possessions. 

The Surplus Property Administration, through SPA Regulation 14, has 
requested the Federal Security Agency to assist in the distribution of surplus 
property to educational and health institutions and other nonprofit agencies 
eligible under the provisions of section 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944. The Federal Security Agency has delegated to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, a constituent unit of the Federal Security Agency, the responsibility 
for the administration of the program with respect to educational institu- 
tions as defined in subsection (b) (3) of section 8314.1 of SPA Regulation 
14. Under the provisions of SPA Regulation 14 the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion will: 

(1) Compile and keep current a list to be submitted to the Surplus 
Property Administration of all eligible educational claimants under the terms 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (sec. 8314.4), 

(2) Prepare and continuously revise, in consultation with disposal agen- 
cies, estimates of need from time to time to assist the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration in establishing reserves from which applications from educa- 
tional institutions will be filled (sec. 8314.5), 

(3) Develop and check constantly criteria for determining the legitimate 
needs of educational claimants (sec. 8314.6), 

(4) Develop procedures for advising claimants of available surplus prop- 
erty and check constantly the effectiveness of such procedures (sec. 8314.11), 

(5) Develop and continuously examine procedures for the review and 
approval of applications from educational institutions for surplus property 
at a price discount (sec. 8314.7). 

Following is the text of Surplus Property Administration Regulation 14 
calling for Federal Security Agency participation in the disposal of property: 
Part 8314—Disposal to Nonprofit Institutions and Discounts for Educational or Public-Health 

Institutions or Instrumentalities, 

§ 8314.1 Definitions. (a) Terms defined in act—Terms not defined in 
paragraph (b) which are defined in the Surplus Property Act of 1944 shall 
in this part have the meaning given to them in the act. 

(b) Other terms—(1) “Instrumentality” as used herein refers to any 
instrumentality of a State, Territory, or possession of the United States, the 
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District of Columbia, or any political subdivision thereof, as well as to such 
States and subdivisions themselves. 

(2) “Nonprofit institution” means any nonprofit scientific, literary, edu- 
cational, public-health, public-welfare charitable or eleemosynary institution, 
organization, or association, or any nonprofit hospital or similar institution, 
organization, or association which has been held exempt from taxation under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, or any nonprofit volunteer 
fire company or co-operative hospital or similar institution which has been 
held exempt from taxation under section 101 (8) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

(3) “Educational institution or instrumentality” means any school, school 
system, library, college, university, or other similar institution, organization 
or association, which is organized for the primary purpose of carrying on 
instruction or research in the public interest, and which is a nonprofit in- 
stitution or an instrumentality. 


(4) “Public health institution or instrumentality” means any hospital, 
board, agency, institution, organization or association, which is organized 
for the primary purpose of carrying on medical, public-health, or sanita- 
tional services in the public interest, or research to extend the knowledge in 
these fields, and which is a nonprofit institution or an instrumentality. 


§ $314.2 Scope——This part shall apply only to dispesals of surplus per- 
sonal property made by disposal agencies within the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions. It shall not apply to any dispesals of real property, in- 
dustrial plants; shipyards and facilities, aeronautical property subject to the 
provisions of Part 8304,’ property designated in classes (1) to (8), inclusive, 
of section 19 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, or surplus vessels which 
the Maritime Commission determines to be merchant vessels or capable of 
conversion to merchant use. This part grants to nonprofit institutions the 
opportunity to acquire surplus property and in the case of educational and 
public-health institutions the right to a discount. Instrumentalities are en- 
titled to acquire surplus property by priority pursuant to the provisions of 
Part 8302.” This part extends to educational and public-health instrumental- 
ities the additional right to acquire such property at a discount. The benefits 
of this part apply only to those tax-supported institutions which are instru- 
mentalities or which are nonprofit institutions referred to in section 8314.1 


§ 8314.3 General policy of disposal—Section 13 (a) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 provides generally, to the extent feasible, for transfer of 
surplus property on the basis of need to nonprofit institutions and instru- 
mentalities so that they may have the opportunity to fulfill in the public 


ISPB Reg. 4 (10 F. R. 5460, 6785, 10362, 11402). 
2SPB Rev. Reg. 2 (10 F. R. 12121). 
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interest their legitimate needs, and that surplus property that is appropriate for 
schocl, classroom, or other educational use, and surplus medical supplies, 
equipment, and property suitable for use in the protection of public health, 
including research, may be disposed of at a value which takes into account 
any benefit which has accrued or may accrue to the United States from the 
use of such property. 

§ 8314.4 Determination of eligibility—The Federal Security Agency shall 
submit to the Surplus Property Administrator certified lists of public-health, 
educational, and other nonprofit institutions and instrumentalities eligible 
for the benefits provided under this part. Such lists shall be revised from 
time to time as necessary. 

§ 8314.5 Estimates—The Federal Security Agency in consultation with 
the disposal agencies shall prepare estimates and submit recommendations 
to the Surplus Property Administrator from time to time regarding the 
quantities and types of surplus property which should be reserved for dis- 
posal to nonprofit institutions and instrumentalities during specific future 
periods of time and the general areas for which such property should be 
held in reserve. 

§ 8314.6 Criteria—The Federal Security Agency shall develop criteria 
by which to determine legitimate needs of nonprofit institutions and instru- 
mentalities which apply for surplus property under this part. The Federal 
Security Agency shall submit such criteria for the approval of the Surplus 
Property Administrator. 


§ 8314.7 Review of applications—The Federal Security Agency shall es- 
tablish with the approval of the Surplus Property Administrator procedures 
under which applications by or for nonprofit institutions and instrumen- 
talities under this part will be submitted to and reviewed by the Federal 
Security Agency. Such procedures shall provide for action to be taken on 
the application following its review. If any such application is disapproved 
in whole or in part, the applicant may appeal from such ruling to the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator. 

§ 8314.8 Disposals. (a) Acquisition at fair value—Any nonprofit insti- 
tution whose application is approved by the Federal Security Agency, or on 
appeal by the Surplus Property Administrator, shall be entitled to acquire 
from disposal agencies any surplus property available for disposal, at the 
fair value of such property and in lots not smaller than the smallest lots con- 
sistent with commercial practice. Property already advertised for public com- 
petitive bids or for sale at auction or for immediate purchase at a fixed 
time, and property specifically selected by a prospective purchasef, shall not 
be considered available. Orders from nonprofit institutions shall not be filled 
out of property reserved for Government agencies and State and local gov- 
ernments and their instrumentalities under § 8302.5.” Nothing herein shall 
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impair the rights of States or their political subdivisions or instrumentalities 
to acquire property pursuant to Part 8302,’ nor impaig the priority granted 
by section 13 (f) of the act. 

(b) Acquisition at competitive sales—Any nonprofit institution shall be 
entitled to compete on the same terms and conditions as other classes of puz- 
chasers whenever surplus property is offered for sale by a competitive method 
of offering. 

§ 8314.9 Prices. (a) Fair value—The fair value at which surplus prop- 
erty shall be disposed of hereunder shall be the same value as established 
for disposals to Government agencies and State and local governments under 
Part 8302.* Such fair value shall not be greater than the lowest price which 
is offered to any trade level at the time of acquisition by the nonprofit insti- 
tution or instrumentality. 

(b) Discounts to educational and public-health institutions and instru- 
mentalities—Disposal agencies shall allow from the fair value of property 
as set forth in paragraph (a) a discount of forty (40) per cent upon orders 
by or for educational or public-health institutions or instrumentalities based 
upon applications approved as provided in section 8314.7. 

§ 8314.10 Certificate of need and use—Each application to Federal Se- 
curity Agency by or for a nonprofit institution or an instrumentality eligible 
for the benefits of this part shall bear a certificate by a responsible officer 
thereof that the property sought by the applicant is required for its own use 
to fill an existing need of the applicant and that it will not be resold to 
others within three (3) years of the date of purchase without the consent 
in writing of the disposal agency. 

§ 8314.11 Notices of offering—Disposal agencies shall in co-operation with 
the Federal Security Agency adopt procedures which will allow nonprofit 
institutions and instrumentalities to receive notices of what surplus property 
is available or offered for sale within the area in which the offering is made. 
Nonprofit institutions and instrumentalities shall have the right upon request 
to be put on mailing lists in all cases where such lists are used to offer prop- 
erty for disposal, including mailing lists otherwise reserved for special classes 
of buyers, unless the disposal agency shall find that the giving of such notices 
to nonprofit institutions and instrumentalities shall for any particular type 
of property become impractical, unduly expensive to the Government, or 
unreasonably burdensome upon the facilities of the disposal agency. When 
public advertising is used as the method of offering, no other notice need 
be given to nonprofit institutions or instrumentalities. 

§ 8314.12 Regulations by disposal agencies to be filed with the Surplus 
Property Administrator.—Each disposal agency, the Federal Security Agency, 
the United States Office of Education, and the United States Public Health 
Service shall file with the Surplus Property Administrator copies of all regu- 
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lations, orders, and instructions of general applicability which they may issue 


in furtherance of the provisions, or any of them, of this part. 


§ 8314.13 Records and veports—Each disposal agency shall prepare and 
maintain such records as will show full compliance with the provisions of this 
part and with the applicable provisions of the act. Reports shall be prepared 
and filed with the Surplus Property Administrator in such a manner as may 
be specified by the Administrator by order hereunder subject to the approval 


of the Bureau of the Budget pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
This part shall become effective November 6, 1945. 
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PONSORED jointly by the Con- 
S sumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, a conference on con- 
sumer education was held at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, February 8 and 
9th. Representatives of the public— 
leading businessmen, officers of inter- 
ested women’s organizations, etc. — 
and high-school students who had 
studied the units published by the 
Study sat alongside a key group of 
teachers and administrators. 

The first day’s proposals for an 





Conference on Consumer Education 


expanded program of consumer edu- 
cation received enthusiastic support 
from the community representatives. 
On the second day, a key group of 
teachers met to lay plans for action. 

Similar conferences—aimed in ev- 
ery case at twin goals of improved 
plans for consumer education and of 
creating public understanding and 
promoting intelligent support and co- 
operation—will be held soon in Los 
Angeles, the San Francisco Bay area, 
Minneapolis, and _ Philadelphia. 
State-wide conferences are planned 
for South Carolina and Maine. 
































J. M. LEPS and 


Postwar Utilization of Military Bases in Florida 


A. R. MEAD 


Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


HE following suggestions are 

made for the conversion of cer- 
tain military bases in Florida for ed- 
ucation after their military value has 
ended. It is believed that these mili- 
tary bases can be of more economic 
importance to the state and to the 
nation if they are properly used for 
educational purposes than for any 
other function. The proper organiza- 
tion of these bases may well make it 
possible for rural children to have ac- 
cess to many of the educational op- 
portunities which, at present can only 





HIS suggested plan for the 

utilization of wartime mili- 
tary bases in Florida for post- 
war education should be given 
consideration by educators in 
other sections of the country. 
These military installations 
throughout the country were 
made during World War II at 
considerable expense and could 
now become a part of our edu- 
cational organization and pro- 
gram.—The Editor. 











be provided in urban areas and, in 
addition, furnish many avenues of training for adults and children, which 


are unique needs in rural sections. These centers could be converted to con- 
tribute to the needs of rural or urban people for health training and physi- 
cal development, vocational and economic improvement, and additional gen- 
eral education. 

It is suggested that the state may be divided into eight to twelve regions, 
each with a regional school located on a converted military base. The re- 
gional schools could serve as educational centers to supplant the available 
secondary education in local high schools and to provide work experience, 
vocational training, and a variety of opportunities not otherwise available. 
In addition, these regional schools could serve as centers for short courses 
for both adults and youth to reduce illiteracy, to remove common school 
deficiencies, and to provide specific needed training; as camp and recreational 
areas; and as clinics and health centers for the regions. Teachers of the 
region could assemble at these centers for their workshop programs. The 
regional education centers would offer laboratories and other facilities at 
convenient distances that all schocls could participate in these programs. 

The regional schools could be operated by a board composed of the county 
superintendents of the several counties in the region, representatives of the 
State Department of Education, and selected administrators from the Uni- 
versity of Florida, the Florida State College for Women, and the Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. This board could employ a director 
and other personnel for this school and determine general policies. 
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As an example of the facilities which may be available to the state for 
educational centers, consider the Marianna Army Air Field, located four miles 
from Marianna in Jackson County, Florida. This camp is very pleasantly 
situated in farming country. A part of this property is a bearing pecan grove 
of several hundred trees. The camp was so planned that these trees and the 
forest areas on the site were not greatly disturbed. The property has some 
very good farm land. The facilities of the field include a hospital, church, 
theater, post-exchange, gymnasium, libraries, athletic fields, three swim- 
ming pools, utilities, schools, cafeteria, barracks, a variety of club rooms, 
and headquarter and office buildings. There is also a landing field and a 
number of hangars. There are well-equipped shops and workrooms for 
plumbers, electricians, radio mechanics, blacksmiths, shoemakers, and seam- 
stresses. There is a laundry and dry cleaning establishment and a_ barber 
shop. The WAC quarters has a post beauty shop. The garages, the aero- 
repair hangars, the machine shop, the sheet metal shop, the wood mill, 
and the paint shop are well planned and fully equipped. The classrooms 
are furnished with facilities for audio-visual education. Many mock-ups 
for aviation have been built for display. The buildings are of temporary 
nature, but for a number of years, they would furnish material from which 
those directing the schools and those in training could build the types of 
facilities which would best serve the needs of the region. The shops and 
the equipment are sufficient to furnish every type of vocational experience 
and also suitable for constructing buildings, equipment, and apparatus de- 
sired from time to time. 

The pecan grove and other farm lands could serve as the beginning 
of self-sustaining agricultural units. These could be operated to give work 
experience to the trainees and to develop a laboratory and demonstration 
farm. It should be the policy of the board of directors to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the local farmers in the development of policies. The farm units 
should not be limited to production. Projects may well be established which 
would have fcr an cbjective the development of co-operative groups among 
farmers and others. The co-operatives could improve the members’ position 
in the market as buyers cr vendors. They would provide for the joint owner- 
ship of machines and plants. Through co-operatives, farmers could save, 
process, and market waste and surplus products. For example, buildings and 
equipment for handling dairy products from the school properties and 
farms could be developed. Plants for making oil and other products from 
peanut farming could be established. An abattcir and cold storage plant 
for the curing and quick freezing of meats should be developed on the 
property. The raising and improvement of live stock and fowls should be a 
major objective. A canning plant should be operated on a co-operative basis 
for preserving surplus fruits, vegetables, and meats. The planning, build- 
ing, and operation of the various projects would have for objectives the pro- 
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vision of work experience for trainees, the demonstration of best practices, 
the teaching of techniques, and the diversification and improvement of farm- 
ing and industry in the region. Experimentation could be carried out in co- 
operation with the University of Florida Experiment Station, the county 
farm agents, and others. 

Boys and girls taking short courses could live at the school when nec- 
essary, could be paid for certain types of work in caring for the school prop- 
erty, in operating the cafeterias, and in caring for the buildings and grounds, 
and in learning correct methods and techniques related to these important serv- 
ices. Payment for work should be made in such a way as to implement the 
general training program of the camp. It should contribute to the democratic 
principle rather than create class distinctions. Manual labor, household 
service, chores, and, in short, every type of socially useful work should be 
a part of the curriculum—a privilege and requirement of all the children of 
all the people. Payment for such work when advisable should be made with- 
out consideration of the trainees’ economic background. 


The hospital may well be equipped by a county health unit. The extent 
and nature of the health program would be limited only by the developing 
desires of the citizens in the region. The health program of the school 
should be closely integrated with all services within the region and the 
state. Health and safety training should be inherent in all the activities of 
the center. 

Short courses could be provided for adults in need of special training 
from time to time. For example, the hundreds of people who have been 
on defense jobs will be looking for re-training in new types of work. This 
re-training should be as good as, if not better than, that furnished by the 
government in preparing defense workers for war production. Such centers 
would offer a very practical opportunity for returning veterans to receive 
the sort of training which would be helpful in their re-introduction to civil- 
ian life. Education for parenthood, health and nutrition instruction, citizen- 
ship and social education, and even cultural and aesthetic opportunities could 
be offered adults in groups or individually. The facilities should be avail- 
able to all types of community organizations for conferences, recreational 
meetings, religious programs, camps, picnics, and any desirable social pro- 
gram in line with the policies laid down by the board. 


In each region of the state, the type of program carried on in the re- 
gional school would be determined by the needs of the region. For exam- 
ple, one or more of the schools might be located on the sea coast and pro- 
vide experience and training in the manufacture and operation of boats and 
fishing. Trainees might learn trades connected with the conservation, har- 
vesting, and processing of oysters and other sea foods. At least one of the 
camps might have facilities for teaching forestry and for the care and prop- 
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agation of wild life. One of the camps near the great cattle raising areas 
of Florida could specialize in the trades connected with ranching. 

The conversion of the property into practical schools for all ages and 
races, would be a project of long-time economic value to the state and to 
the country. The property and equipment acquired for the prosecution of 
the war and the defense of the country in this emergency belongs to the peo- 
ple of the nation. When its usefulness for military purposes has ended, its 
disposal should be managed in a manner to benefit all people. In general, bus- 
iness and industry objects to having war materials dumped on the market 
to upset production and trade and to encourage speculation. The use of 
surplus government equipment for educational purposes would be of eco- 
nomic value to the country in many ways. The taxpayers would benefit 
greatly in the long run if new and salvaged tools, equipment, and materials 
were acquired by the state for the purpose of training people and develop- 
ing our human resources. Such an investment would improve the tax base, 
raise the living standards of all the communities, and materially increase 
national incomes. 

If one or more of these camps could be converted quickly, it would be of 
great help in the program for the rehabilitation and re-education of veterans. 
Hollis’ in. School and Society for December 2, 1944, quoted figures on the 
educational status of men and women in the Services which indicate the na- 
ture of the job of providing suitable training for veterans. The figures below 
indicate the estimated distribution of enlisted personnel in Armed Forces 
by years of education. They were developed from an 8-million person sam- 
ple, supplied by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 


National Percentages A Nouthern State's Percentages 





Years of Schooling 





Men Women White Negro 
College 
4 years or more 3.1 6.7 7 1 
3 1.7 1.9 
2 3.4 5.4 13 2 
1 5.2 6.1 
High School 
4 24.7 50.6 25 5 
3 11.7 8.8 
2 12.1 11.3 22 10 
1 8.7 3.8 
Elementary 
1-8 29.4 5.4 33 82 
TOTAL PERCENTAGES 100.0 100.0 100 100 





1Hollis, Ernest V. ‘‘Educational Levels of Veterans and Postwar Enrollments.’’ School and Society. 
Vol. 60, No. 1562. Pages 353-355. December 2, 1944. 
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These figures show that there will be a large number of veterans who 
have not had the preparation desirable for college and university work. Be- 
cause of their maturity and experience they will not, in many cases, find 
high-school offerings satisfactory and stimulating. They will want programs 
more suitable to their maturity and based on their own needs. Most of the 
returning veterans want a program that will adjust them quickly to civilian 
life and provide a foundation for earning a living and supporting a family. 

Of course, thousands will be ready to matriculate in higher institutions 
and many others will find what they desire in colleges which have adjusted 
their curriculums to meet the needs of the veterans who apply for entrance. 
However, the large number who do not desire a college education or would 
not be happy in high school, will not find enough vocational schools to pro- 
vide the training they desire. The state could organize a few of these re- 
gional schools to help the veterans make up their educational deficiencies 
quickly and prepare themselves for suitable places in their own communities. 
The program should provide for orientation to civilian life, the necessary 
elementary schooling, general education, and vocational training. At the 
same time many out of school youth in the region could find the developing 
program suitable to their needs. Veterans should not be segregated or pro- 
vided for exclusively in any educational program. The work-experience proy- 
ects could be developed in line with the requirements for postwar production 
and reconversion. 

In the event of another emergency, the areas would be available for re- 
conversion to the requirements of the nation, whatever the crisis. If such 
an educational program could be established by the state to supplement ex- 
isting facilities, it would help forestall the conditions which led the Federal 
Government to establish such programs as the NYA, the CCC, and 
the WPA. If the Federal government is again forced by social conditions to 
extend financial aid to youth, the state would have established a means and 
a technique for the wise apportionment of such funds to supplement its own 
program and to furnish additional training for employees on public work 
projects. 





Radar Measures Sun's Heat 


ADAR experiments by Australian scientists have established the fact that 
R the temperature of the sun ranges from 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 degrees cen- 
tigrade, the general temperature being about 1,000,000 degrees. Exceptional 
temperatures are related to the occurence of sunspots. The first radar observations 
of the sun were made by the Bell Laboratories in the United States in 1943 on a 
wave length of 150 centimeters. The Australian experiments on the same wave 
length resulted in the discovery of a great deal of new information. 





UNESCO, The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cutural Organization 


BERNICE L. PRINCE 
Staff Member, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D. C. 


N November 16, 1945, in London, England, the Constitution of the 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization was 
approved by the Preparatory Commission. This long title, which has been 
shortened to UNESCO, represents a development which is of vital interest 
to all citizens, and particularly to all working in the field of education. The 
basic philosophy for the establishment of UNESCO is expressed in the fol- 
lowing sentence taken from the preamble to the Constitution: “ .. . since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” 

MAIN PURPOSE OF UNESCO 


The purposes and functions of UNESCO are given in articte 1 of the 
Constitution in later pages. It is there stated that the purpose is “to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among nations 
through education, science, and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinction 
of race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The following description, taken largely from a speech given by Congress- 
man Chester E. Merrow before the House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 26, 1945, summarizes the growth and purposes of UNESCO. Congress- 
man Merrow and a group of prominent educators served as delegates of the 
United States to the Conference in London. 

UNESCO has been set up to become one of the foundation stones in the 
United Nation’s Organization. The constitution provides “for effective co- 
operation between the two Organizations in the pursuit of their common 
purposes.” However, no plan or organization alone can secure for us the 
miracle of lasting peace. Its success depends upon an understanding by the 
people and the will to make it work. 

BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE 

On August 3, 1945, invitations to the London Conference were extended 
by the United Kingdom in association with the government of France. Forty- 
four nations sent representatives. All of the principal countries of the United 
Nations took part in the conference with the exception of the Soviet Union. 

The delegates assembled in London in November, 1945, had plans before 
them which were based on long experience in educational, scientific, and 
cultural co-operation. Ministers of education from the war-torn countries of 
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Europe held a series of meetings during the war, beginning as early as Oc- 
tober, 1942. Beginning in April, 1944, the United States took an active part 
in these meetings. A working committee, representative of the governments 
participating in the Conference, prepared materials and made necessary tech- 
nical arrangements prior to the London meeting. Delegates from the West- 
ern Hemisphere were particularly fortunate since they had had the experience 
with inter-American co-operation in educational, scientific, and cultural af- 
fairs. 

An interim Commission is now at work in London preparing an agenda 
for the first meeting of UNESCO which will be held in May, 1946, in Paris, 
the city selected for the permanent location of this new world organization. 


SCOPE OF THE ORGANIZATION 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and,Cultural Organization 
will marshall the principal forces which play upon the mind of man, forces 
which make for war if wrongly directed, and forces which make for peace 
if inspired by ideals of understanding and international co-operation. 


COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 


The governments of the following countries were represented at the 
Conference by Delegates and Advisers: 
Argentine Republic France Peru 
Australia Greece The Philippines 
Belgium Guatemala Poland 
Bolivia Haiti Saudi Arabia 
Brazil India Syria 
Canada Iran Turkey 
Chile Iraq Union of South Africa 
China Lebanon United Kingdom of Great 
Colombia Liberia Britain and Northern Ire- 
Cuba Luxemborg land. 
Czechoslovakia Mexico United States of America 
Denmark The Netherlands Uruguay 
Dominican Republic New Zealand Venezuela 
Ecuador Nicaragua Yugoslavia 
El Salvador Norway 
Egypt Panama 
WHAT UNESCO WILL DO 

Some of the specific activities that UNESCO will undertake and that 
have already received general approval in preliminary discussions are outlined 
here. 

First. Promote a free flow of ideas and information on the popular as 
well as the scholarly level—through the radio, motion picture, and printed 
page, and directly between scholars, teachers, librarians, and artists. 

Second. Encourage the exchange of students and the reciprocal visits of 
scientists, and other scholars, teachers, and artists. 
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Third. Stimulate the circulation of scientific and technological informa- 
tion, now so vital to the well-being of all peoples. 

Fourth. Forward the contribution to world understanding by creative 
writers, artists, and musicians through encouraging their association across 
national boundaries. 

Fifth. Provide liaison arrangements to facilitate the giving of aid to 
peoples whom the war has stripped of educational and scientific resources, 
for the re-establishment and re-staffing of schools, laboratories, and libraries. 

Sixth. Provide for studies and reports concerning situations where edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities are deficient. 

Seventh. Co-operate with the Trusteeship Council in assisting non-self- 
governing peoples in the improvement of their educational opportunities. 

Eighth. Assist in co-operative efforts to define the educational goals 
necessary to the development of free peoples. 

Ninth. Foster approved programs of adult education in accordance with 
the needs and desires of the several nations. 

Tenth. Publish factual studies of progress achieved in educational and 
cultural development. 

Eleventh. In general, give all practical assistance to education, research, 
and scientific advance, as well as the free functioning of the press, radio, and 
motion picture, while scrupulously refraining from repression, surveillance, 
or dictation in the educational and cultural affairs of any country. 

Twelfth. Encourage the development of education which gives support 
to world peace and international co-operation through the United Nations 
and its associated agencies. 


CONSTITUTION OF UNESCO 


The entire constitution of UNESCO is reprinted here to enable members 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals to become thor- 
oughly familiar with this new world organization for the maintenance of 
peace. The preamble is a beautiful and meaningful description of the re- 
sponsibility our educational, scientific, and cultural organizations must accept 
in building an enduring peace. 


PREAMBLE 

The Governments of the States Parties to This Constitution on Behalf of Their Peoples 
Declare that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defense of peace must be constructed; 

That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a common cause, throughout 
the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made possible by 
the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equality, and mutual respect of 
men, and by the propagation, in their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 
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That the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for justice and 
liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 

That a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic arrangements of gov- 
ernments would not be a peace which would secure the unanimous, lasting, and sincere 
support of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, if 
it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

For these Reasons, the States parties to this Constitution, believing in full and equal 
opportunities for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and in 
the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined to develop and to 
increase the means of communication between their peoples and to employ these means 
jor the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each 
other's lives; 

In Consequence Whereof they do hereby create the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization for the purpose of advancing, through the educa- 
tional and scientific and cultural relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives of 
international peace and of the common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations 
Organization was established and which its Charter proclaims. 


ARTICLE 1 
Purposes and Functions 
1. The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through education, science, and culture in order 
to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are afirmed for the peoples of the world, without 
distinction of race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations. 


2. To realize this purpose the organization will: 

(a) Collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding 
of peoples, through all means of mass communication and to that end recom- 
mend such international agreements as may be necessary to promote the free 
flow of ideas by word and image; 

Give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture; by collabor- 
ating with Members, at their request, in the development of educational activities; 
by instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity without regard to race, sex, or any distinction, eco- 
nomic or social; by suggesting educational methods best suited to prepare the 
children of the world for the responsibilities of freedom; 

Maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge; by assuring the conservation and 
protection of the world-inheritance of books, works of art and monuments of 
history and science, and recommending to the nations concerned the necessary 
international conventions; by encouraging co-operation among the nations in all 
branches of intellectual activity, including the international exchange of persons 
active in the fields of education, science, and culture and the exchange of publi- 
cations, objects of artistic and scientific interest, and other materials of informa- 
tion; by initiating methods of international co-operation calculated to give the 
people of all countries access to the printed and published materials produced by 


any of them. 
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3. With a view of preserving the independence, integrity and friutful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the States Members of this Organization, the Organi- 
zation is prohibited from intervening in matters which are essentially within their do- 
mestic jurisdiction, 

ARTICLE [] 
Membership 

1. Membership of the United Nations Organization shall carry with it the right to 
membership of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

2. Subject to the conditions of the agreement between this Organization and the 
United Nations Organization, approved pursuant to ARTICLE x of this Constitution, 
States not members of the United Nations Organization may be admitted to membership 
of the Organization, upon recommendation of the Executive Board, by a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of the General Conference. 

3. Members of the Organization which are suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership of the United Nations Organization shall, upon the 
request of the latter, be suspended from the rights and privileges of this Organization. 

4. Members of the Organization which are expelled from the United Nations Or- 
ganization shall automatically cease to be members of this Organization. 

ARTICLE III 
Organs 
The Organization shall include a General Conference, an Executive Board, and a 
Secretariat. 
ARTICLE 1V 
The General Conference 
A. Composition 

1. The General Conference shall consist of the representatives of the States Members 
of the Organization. The Government of each Member State shall appoint not more 
than five delegates, who shall be selected after consultation with the National Commis- 
sion, if established, or with educational, scientific, and cultural bodies. 

B. Functions 
2. The General Conference shall determine the policies and the main lines of work 


of the Organization. It shall take decisions on programs drawn up by the Executive 


Board. 
3. The General Conference shall, when it deems it desirable, summon international 


conferences on education, the sciences, and humanities and the dissemination of knowledge. 

4. The General Conference shall in adopting proposals for submission to the Member 
States, distinguish between recommendations and international conventions submitted for 
their approval. In the former case a majority vote shall suffice, in the latter case a two- 
thirds majority shall be required. Each of the Member States shall submit recommenda- 
tions or conventions to its competent authorities within a period of one year from the 
close of the session of the General Conference at which they were adopted. 

5. The General Conference shall advise the United Nations Organization on the 
educational, scientific, and cultural aspects of matters of concern to the latter, in accord- 
ance with the terms and procedure agreed upon between the appropriate authorities of 
the two organizations. 

6. The General Conference shall receive and consider the reports submitted periodic- 
ally by Member States as provided by ARTICLE VIII. 
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7. The General Conference shall elect the members of the Executive Board and, on 
the recommendation of the Board, shall appoint the Director-General. 
C. Voting 
8. Each Member State shall have one vote in the General Conference. Decisions shall 


be made by a simple majority except in cases in which a two-thirds majority is required 


by the provisions of this Constitution. A majority shall be a majority of the Members 


present and voting. 
D. Procedure 
9. The General Conference shall meet annually in ordinary session; it may meet 
in extraordinary session on the call of the Executive Board. At each session the location 
of its next session shall be designated by the General Conference and shall vary from 


year to year. 
10. The General Conference shall, at each session, elect a President and other officers 


and adopt Rules of Procedure. 

11. The General Conference shall set up special and technical committees and such 
other subordinate bodies as may be necessary for its purposes. 

12. The General Conference shall cause arrangements to be made for public access 
to meetings, subject to such regulations as it shall prescribe. 

E. Observers 

13. The General Conference on the recommendation of the Executive Board and by 
a two-thirds majority may, subject to its rules of procedure, invite as observers at specified 
sessions of the conference or of its commissions representatives of international organiza- 
tions such as those referred to in ARTICLE x1, paragraph 4. 


ARTICLE V. 

Executive Board 

A. Composition 
1. The Executive Board shall consist of eighteen members elected by the General 
Conference from among the Delgates appointed by the Member States, together with the 

President of the Conference who shall sit ex officio in an advisory capacity. 

2. In electing members of the Executive Board the General Conference shall endeavor 
to include persons competent in the arts, the humanities, the sciences, education, and 


the diffusion of ideas and qualified by their experiences and capacity to fulfill the ad- 
It shall also have regard to the diversity 


ministrative and executive duties of the Board. 
Not more than one national of any 


of cultures and a balanced geographical distribution. 
Member State shall serve on the Board at any one time, the President of the Conference 
excepted. 
3. The elected members of the Executive Board shall serve for a term of three years, 
and shall be immediately eligible for a second term, but shall not serve consecutively for 
more than two terms. At the first election eighteen members shall be elected of whom 
one third shall retire at the end of the first year and one third at the end of the second 
year, the order of retirement being determined immediately after the election by the draw- 
ing of lots. Thereafter six members shall be elected each year. 

4. In the event of the death or resignation of one of its members, the Executive 
Board shall appoint, from among the Delegates of the Member States concerned, a sub- 
stitute, who shall serve until the next session of the General Conference which shall 


elect a member for the remainder of the term. 
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B. Functions 
5. The Executive Board, acting under the authority of the General Conference, shall 
be responsible for the execution of the program adopted by the Conference and shall 


prepare its agenda and program of work. 
6. The Executive Board shall recommend to the General Conference the admission 


of new Members to the Organization. 

7. Subject to decisions of the General Conference, the Executive Board shall adopt 
its own Rules of Procedure. It shall elect its officers from among its members. 

8. The Executive Board shall meet in regular session at least twice a year and may 
meet in special session if convoked by the Chairman on his own initiative or upon the 
request of six members of the Board. 

9. The Chairman of the Executive Board shall present to the General Conference, 
with or without comment, the annual report of the Director-General on the activities of the 
Organization, which shall have been previously submitted to the Board. ’ 

10. The Executive Board shall make all necessary arrangements to consult the repre- 
sentatives of international organizations or qualified persons concerned with questions 
within its competence. 

11. The members of the Executive Board shall exercise the powers delegated to them 
by the General Conference on behalf of the General Conference as a whole and not as 


representatives of their respective Governments. 
ARTICLE VI 


Secretariat 


1. The Secretariat shall consist of a Director-General and such staff as may be re- 
quired. 
2. The Director-General shall be nominated by the Executive Board and appointed 
by the General Conference for a period of six years, under such conditions as the Con- 
ference may approve, and shall be eligible for re-appointment. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the Organization. 

3. The Director-General, or a deputy designated by him, shall participate, without 
the right to vote, in all meetings of the General Conference, of the Executive Board, and 


of the committees of the Organization. He shall formulate proposals for appropriate 


action by the Conference and the Board. 
4. The Director-General shall appoint the staff of the Secretariat in accordance with 


Staff regulations to be approved by the General Conference. Subject to the paramount 
consideration of securing the highest standards of integrity, efficiency, and technical 
competence, appointment to the staff shall be on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

5. The responsibilities of the Director-General and of the staff shall be exclusively 
international in character. In the discharge of their duties they shall not seek or receive 
instructions from any Government or from any authority external to the Organization. 
They shall refrain from any action which might prejudice their position as international 
officials. Each State Member of the Organization undertakes to respect the international 
character of the responsibilities of the Director-General and the staff, and not to seek to 
influence them in the discharge of their duties. 

6. Nothing in this articte shall preclude the Organization from entering into 
special arrangements within the United Nations Organization for common services and 


staff and for the interchange of personnel. 
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ARTICLE VII 
National Co-operating Bodies 

1. Each Member State shall make such arrangements as suit its particular condition 
for the purpose of associating its principal bodies interested in educational, scientific, 
and cultural matters with the work of Organization, preferably by the formation of a 
National Commission broadly representative of the Government and such bodies. 

2. National Commissions or national co-operative bodies, where they exist, shall act 
in an advisory capacity to their respective delegation to the General Conference and to 
their Governments in matters relating to the Organization and shall function as agencies 
of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 

3. The Organization may, on the request of a Member State, delegate, either tempor- 
arily or permanently, a member of its Secretariat to serve on the National Commission of 
that State, in order to assist in the development of its work. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Reports By Member States 
Each Member State shall report periodically to the Organization, in a manner to be 
determined by the General Conference, on its laws, regulations, and statistics relating 
to educational, scientific, and cultural life and institutions, and on the actions taken 
upon the recommendations and conventions referred to in ARTICLE IV, paragraph 4. 
ARTICLE IX 
Budget 

1. The budget shall be administered by the organization. 

2. The General Conference shall approve and give final effect to the budget and to 
the apportionment of financial responsibility among the States Members of the Organi- 
zation subject to such arrangements with the United Nations as may be provided in 
the agreement to be entered into pursuant to ARTICLE x. 

3. The Director-General, with the approval of the Executive Board, may receive 
gifts, bequests, and subventions directly from Governments; public and private institu- 
tions, associations, and private persons. 

ARTICLE X 
Relations With The United Nations Organization 
This Organization shall be brought into relation with the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, as soon as practicable, as one of the specialized agencies referred to in ARTICLE 57 of 
the Charter of the United Nations. This relationship shall be effective through an 
agreement with the United Nations Organization under articLe 63 of the Charter, which 
agreement shall be subject to the approval of the General Conference of this Organiza- 
tion. The agreement shall provide for effective co-operation between the two Organiza- 
tions-in the pursuit of their common purposes, and at the same time shall recognize the 
autonomy of this Organization, within the fields of its competence as defined in this 
Constitution. Such agreement may, among other matters, provide for the approval and 
financing of the budget of the Organization by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 
ARTICLE XI 
Relations With Other Specialized International Organizations and Agencies 

1. This Organization may co-operate with other specialized inter-governmental or- 

ganizations and agencies whose interests and activities are related to its purposes. To 
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this end the Director-General, acting under the general authority of the Executive Board, 
may establish effective working relationships with such Organizations and agencies and 
establish such joint Committee as may be necessary to assure effective co-operation. Any 
formal arrangements entered into with such Organization or agencies shall be subject to 
the approval of the Executive Board. 

2. Whenever the General Conference of this Organization and the competent authori- 
ties of any other specialized inter-governmental organizations or agencies whose purposes 
and function lie within the competence of this Organization, deem it desirable to effect 
a transfer of their resources and activities to this Organization, the Director-General, 
subject to the approval of the Conference, may enter into mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments for this purpose. 

3. This Organization may take appropriate arrangements with other inter-govern- 
mental organizations for reciprocal representation at meetings. 

4. The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization may make 
suitable arrangements for consultation and co-operation with nongovernmental interna- 
tional organizations concerned with matters within its competence, and may invite them 
to undertake specific tasks. Such co-operation may also include appropriate participation 
.y representatives of such organizations on advisory committees set up by the General 
Conference. 

ARTICLE XII 
Legal Status of the Organization 

The provisions of article 104 and 105 of the Charter of the United Nations Or- 
ganization concerning the legal status of that Organization, its privileges and immunities 
shall apply in the same way to this Organization. 

ARTICLE XIII 
Amendments 

1. Proposals for amendments to this Constitution shall become effective upon re- 
ceiving the approval of the General Conference by a two-thirds majority; provided, how- 
ever, that those amendments which involve fundamental alterations in the aims of 
the Organization or new obligations for the Member States shall require subsequent ac- 
ceptance on the part of two third of .the Member States before they come inio force. 
The draft texts of proposed amendments shall be communicated by the Director-General 
to the Member States at least six months in advance of their consideration by the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

2. The General Conference shall have power to adopt by a two-thirds majority Rules 
of Procedure for carrying out the provisions of this ARTICLE. 

ARTICLE XIV 
Interpretation 

1. The English and French texts of this Constitution shall be regarded as equally 
authoritative. 

2. Any question or dispute concerning the interpretation of this Constitution shall 
be referred for determination to the International Court of Justice or to an arbitral tribunal, 
as the General Conference may determine under its Rules of Procedure. 

ARTICLE XV 
Entry Into Force 

1. This Constitution shall be subject to acceptance. The instruments of acceptance 

shall be deposited with the Government of the United Kingdom. 
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2. This Constitution shall remain open for signature in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. Signature may take place either before or after the de- 
posit of the instrument of acceptance. No acceptance shall be valid unless preceded or 
followed by signature. 

3. This Constitution shall come into force when it has been accepted by twenty of 
its signatories, subsequent acceptances shall take effect immediately. 

4. The Government of the United Kingdom will inform all members of the. United 
Nations of the receipt of all instruments of acceptance and of the date of which the 
Constitution comes into force in accordance with the preceding paragraph. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized to that effect, have signed this 
Constitution in the English and French languages, both texts being equally authentic. 

Done in London the sixteenth day of November, 1945, in a single copy, in the English 
and French languages, of which certified copies will be communicated by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom to the Governments of all the Members of the United 


Nations. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
(Continued from page 28) 
YOUR EVERYDAY ATTITUDE AND ENTHUSIASM IS IMPORTANT 


The opportunity before the schools of America is the greatest we have 
seen in our generation. The proof that education is essential to maintain and 
strengthen the best elements of civilization rests upon the outcomes that 
we achieve in training the oncoming generation. We must protect the great 
American heritage — the right to a free public education, learning because a 
democracy cannot survive if its citizens are ignorant, and “learning simply 
because learning in itself is beautiful, dignified, and wonderful.” This Amer- 
ican dream must have its beginning right here, now, in the heart and soul 
of every individual who cherishes the extension to everyone of the rights we 
want to keep for ourselves. The kind of peace is being decided, not neces- 
sarily in high places, but everywhere, in the churches, in the shops, on the 
farms, and in the classrooms. Your everyday attitude and enthusiasm are im- 
portant. 
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Needed Changes in the Social Studies 


LILLIAN C. PARHAM 


Stuart Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


NCREASINGLY more and more attention is being directed toward the 

teaching of the social studies. The social studies, particularly, cannot re- 
main unaffected by the events of the late war. Much discussion has brought 
out the need for certain emphases, in order to increase the knowledge neces- 
sary for an enlightened people. Obviously authorities in the field cannot make 
exact predictions as to what the social studies must teach, but conditions lead 
them to state certain very evident possibilities. 


Generally there is a felt need for modifications in the social studies cur- 
riculum. Consequently committees are at work, aiming to set up more suit- 
able courses of study. Leaders in the field recommend: (1) changes in the 
placement of subject matter, (2) changes in the content and emphasis of 
courses, (3) a plan for continuous social studies growth beginning with the 
elementary school and continuing on through the junior and senior high 
schools, and (4) greater enthusiasm and intensified activity on the part of 
the teacher. 


TEACHING DEMOCRACY 


Our way of life is the result of the efforts of fine men and women who 
were willing to sacrifice much for what they believed to be right. Through 
the years then, we have advanced in the scale of democratic living. In the 
classroom attention should be drawn to those persons and events that have 
contributed to the kind of life we are permitted to enjoy today. Our traditions 
and institutions need to be explained and understood. The recent war was 
a struggle between democracy and totalitarianism. We heard a great deal 
about life in these foreign lands, and we did not like it. Above all we did not 
want it to spread to our shores. 

Our system of education must play the central role in defending America. 
It can provide opportunities to live democracy in schools, in the home, in 
the workshop, and elswhere. Democratic ideals and principles are explained 
by such means as the radio, newspapers, books, magazines, and speeches. 
We must continue our advance in democratic growth, even in this postwar 
period. It is up to us to prove our democracy a success. Because of inter- 
relationship with other nations, and our dependency upon other peoples, we 
should advocate the need for union. The whole world is an entity, and each 
nation needs the co-operation and help of all the other nations. Indoctrination 
for democracy is advised. Such facts as the following should definitely be 
taught: (1) the belief in the equality of human beings, (2) the faith in prog- 
ress through compromise, (3) the belief in equal opportunity for all, and (4) 
the faith in human freedom to seek the truth. 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 

The teaching of democracy ties in with the teaching of citizenship. Citi- 
zenship is of crucial importance. A vital program of civic education is needed 
to establish morale, efficiency, and wisdom. The plan should cover a wide 
range of activities and emphasize: (1) the forces that operate in our govern- 
ment, (2) the importance of the individual, (3) respect for leadership, (4) 
need for co-operation, (5) responsibilities that go along with privileges and 
freedoms, and (6) tolerance or respect for others’ rights. 

TEACHING OF HISTORY 

Some have severely criticized the teaching of American history in our 
schools, but it has been proven that this phase of history dominates social 
studies teaching at all levels. However, there is a general feeling that we need 
more and better American history teaching. Wars have always stimulated 
interest in the history of our country and in education for patriotic citizenship. 

American history courses are increasing in amount, and broadening in 
scope. An ever-growing number of pupils who have less academic ability, 
less ability to deal with the abstract, less ability to learn from the printed 
page, and less intellectual interest must be taught. For such a task teachers 
should utilize pictures, motion pictures, and narrative and descriptive treat- 
ment of subject matter to make history meaningful to a large proportion. of 
the boys and girls found in our secondary schools. 

It is said that there is too much skimming of the surface and half truths 
resulting from inadequate understanding of the past. In ancient history teach- 
ing, we need to emphasize lacks in democracy as well as definite beginnings. 
Through an intelligent conception of the past, a better comprehension of the 
present may be gained. 

The field of modern history lends itself most naturally to a study of de- 
mocracy, and to those timely problems which prevent the realization of the 
democratic way of life. Boys and girls need to understand the world condi- 
tions, and the ways in which they can help to better them. Many areas of the 
social sciences add to a good understanding of current problems. 

There is more and more agreement that controversial issues ought to be 
discussed in high schools. Pupils should be able to collect reliable and accurate 
data from which to make judgment. Much time and thought should be 
devoted to the problems of the postwar period. 

TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 

The industrial and social forces of the present age go beyond national 
boundary lines. Peoples of the earth must co-operate in a democratic way, if 
they are going to preserve civilization. Therefore, our people need to know 
other sections of the world, and appreciate other cultures to act wisely. 

The airplane has changed the study of geography, as has other transpor- 
tation inventions of the past. Now physical barriers have lost their significance. 
All nations are just beneath a large body of air. Due to the nature of the 
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stratosphere, conditions for flying are best over the Arctic Circle. The North 
Pole then, becomes the center of the map, and continents radiate from it. 

Geography study in the past neglected important countries, while focusing 
attention on western Europe and North America. We need to know more 
about such places as Latin America, Canada, the Pacific area, the Far East, 
and the Near East. During the war we had and now we will continue to have 
mutual interests with South America. In view of this, our pupils should be 
trained to solve problems that may arise with our southern neighbors. More 
attention needs to be paid to Canada. Her history parallels that of the United 
States and it could easily be combined with United States history. 

Parallels also exist between Australia and the United States, for American 
precedents were constantly consulted and usually followed in the Australian 
constitution. This is also true to some extent in New Zealand and South 
Africa. We need to know all we can about Southeast Asia where the contest 
is going on to regain tin mines and rubber plantations. There law and order 
must be established, and native co-operation won. We, the most powerful 
nation in the section, must urge for reforms, and see that the four freedoms 
of the Atlantic Charter are applied everywhere. 

Our efforts in the Near East show increased interest in that part of the 
world. We have been instrumental in improving railroad systems in Iran 
and Iraq. We worked for co-operative effort in the economic development 
of India, so she could take a more active part during the past war. 

Since Pearl Harbor wide attention has been directed to the countries of 
the Far East. We are not only interested in the military strengths and weak- 
nesses of this part of the world, but also in the peoples and their cultures. 
Our assistance to China has been a valuable aid to her. With it she has made 
remarkable expansion in her economic activity. 

SOCIOLOGY TEACHING 

We must build an understanding for our social order. There has been a 
long period of growth from individualism to co-operative effort. We must 
move forward guided by a well-organized plan. An appreciation of the lives 
and various cultures found within our communities needs to be developed 
among our school pupils. Also they should grasp the concept of the interde- 
pendence of all culture and learn to respect a social heritage different from 
their own. 


TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


Our program seeks the welfare of the many, rather than the profit of the 
few. It stresses “co-operation” and “responsibility”. It calls for widespread 
public education. In postwar planning we are asked to have the welfare of 
backward nations as our major objective, and work for their improvement. 
If we are to strive toward world entity, we must build on a democratic foun- 
dation. It is the duty of our land to educate for this desired state of affairs. 
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STUDENT LIFE is 
rated as one of the best 
one hundred of the 
5,982 magazines pub- 
lished in the United 
States. 

The Wilson Library 
Bulletin, published by 
the H, W. Wilson Com- 
pany, has just an- 
nounced that Laura K. 
Martin, Chairman of 
the Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the American 
Association of School 
Librarians, in her new 
book, Magazines for 
High-School Libraries, 
plaes STUDENT 
LIFE among the top one hundred magazines for 
high schools. We quote Miss Martin’s appraisal. 


STUDENT LIFE (School and Club Activities). As 

the publication of an eminent group of educators who 

are working through many channels to create condi- 

tions which will foster more effective educational ex- 

periences, this magazine has real significance. Its 

stated purpose is: “To encourage better practices in student activities in secondary 
schools, and to provide an outlet for student creative writing, art, and 
photography.” Information tests on current events are genuinely sitmulating, and 
honor society news is given regularly, as are book and moving picture reviews. 
Summer work in field, factory, and resort is described. Appearance is made attractive 
with excellent paper and clear, live photographs. All articles except guest editorials 
are written by students, and members of the student advisory board are widely rep- 
resentative of sections of the United States, Publishers offer a very low price for 
groups of three or more subscriptions. 

STUDENT LIFE is probably first choice in this group, for its evidence of familiarity 
with the underlying purposes of extra-curricular activities, its encouragement of stu- 
dent reporting, and its variety of enterprises, 


Does your school ‘subscribe for STUDENT LIFE? Yeour school will want the 


best of the school magazines. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW. If you subscribe now, you will receive STUDENT LIFE 
during the entire school year of 1946-1947. The remaining issues of the pres- 
ent school year will be sent free. 

SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR STUDENT LIFE 

STuDENT LIFE 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


I wish to subscribe to SrupenT Lire for one year (8 issues). I enclose the 
| SN Oe A for subscription(s) on the following basis: 


{[] Special rate, three or more copies in a single wrapper, 50 cents a year for each 


subscription. 
(1) Single subscription for one year, $1.00. 
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Aviation Education in Junior High Schools 
HENRY M. GOULD 
Principal, Junior High School 64, Manhattan, New York City 


HE influence of aviation on everyday life, on industry, on international 

relations, and on other current problems and fields of activity, has been so 
great that its consideration from many angles has already become a part of 
many subjects and instructional areas on every school level. Since actual 
experiences should and do form the bases for curricular offerings, activity 
and progress in aviation could not and will not be ignored in formulating 
our educational programs. 

The junior high schools cater to the needs of students during a mést 
emotional and impressionable period of their lives. New vistas have an in- 
tense appeal. Since advances in aviation have been most dramatic, the junior 
high schools must recognize the importance of adequate emphasis on this 
modern phase of human endeavor. Aviation at this educational level must 
not be regarded as a new subject to be added to an already crowded cur- 
riculum. However, its adequate consideration does involve: 


An appropriate change of emphasis in many of our learning areas. 
The replacement of outmoded ideas by newly proven or demonstrated 
facts, concepts, and principals; e.g., the practicability and value of travel 
over the North Pole. 


Utilization and application of aviation experiences in planning units 
of work. 


An attitude of research and discovery to keep abreast of continuing 
advances in this modern field of scientific progress. 


An adequate consideration of the social implications and the adjust- 
ments made necessary because of air travel. 

On the junior high school level, definite changes, modifications, replace- 
ments, and additions are essential in our various subject areas, as a result 
of the developments in the field of aviation. The nature and direction of 
these changes, are indicated in the following specific suggestions: 

ENGLISH 
Spelling 

The inclusion of aviation terms; such as, aileron, empinnage, hangar, 

altimeter, tachometer. 
Language Work 
Articles on aviation for school magazines, 


Original plays and radio scripts on aviation topics. 
Compositions and essays on themes related to aeronautics. 
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Reading Activities 

Addition of books and magazines on aviation to the school and classroom 
library. A wealth of such material is rapidly becoming available for all school 
levels. Because of the technical nature of a large portions of the literature on 
aviation, great care must be taken to make certain that the material selected 
is on the proper vocabulary and psychological level for the students con- 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
A historical survey of the development of and progress in flying. 

An increasing emphasis on vertical geography. 

Adequate attention to global and polar geography as related to aviation. 
A study of the important airway routes and terminals. 









! A study of aviation maps. 
i! A study of the possibilities of undeveloped regions through utilization 





airborne services. 
The effects of aviation on industrial, social, national, and international 
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practices. 
u% ' , , F 
A 4 The variety and extent of services afforded by air travel and transpor- 







tation. 

The study and appreciation of devices for safety, speed, comfort, and 
economy in air travel. 

The development of a tclerant and understanding attitude toward other 








; cultures. 
The need for the extent of government regulation of flying. 

SCIENCE 
yj The effects of weather on flying. 

Elementary meteorology. 

Interpretation of simple weather maps. 

Elementary principles of physics having applications in the field of avia- 
tion, and simple experiments involving these principles. 

Instrument devices which guide a pilot, increase safety, eliminate natural 
hazards, and overcome unfavorable flying conditions. 

Explanation and understanding of appropriate scientific terms used in 
aeronautics; such as lift, drag, thrust, pitch, etc. 

Construction of models illustrating scientific principles; such as wind 


tunnels, elevating devices, etc. 



















MATHEMATICS 
Simple mathematical concepts, formulas, etc., which are utilized in 





aviation activities. 
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Application of mathematical processes to actual experiences in the field 


of aviation. 

Graphs and charts involving aviation data. 

An adequate consideration and knowledge of foreign exchange which 
would be useful to an air traveler. 

Problems involving time belts. 

Problems involving comparative time intervals required for various modes 
of travel. 

Scale drawing to develop proficiency in map reading. 

Applications of use of compass in work on angles, and in directional 


problems. 
ART 
Posters on aviation themes. 
Artistic expression of actual aviation scenes. 
Expressions of imaginative conceptions involving the future possibilities 


of air travel. 
Airplane design. 
Aviation murals for hall and room exhibits. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 

The development cf co-ordination, balance, poise, and alertness should 
be included in the program of health education activities. 

The high physical and health standards required of flyers should serve 
as excellent goals to be achieved, and should motivate many of our physical 
training activities. 

The rules and habits for hygienic living necessary to maintain the health 
requirements for employment in the aviation industry in the fields of opera- 
tion, construction, services, and maintenance should be emphasized. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Construction projects involving objects connected with aviation. 

Models of parts or complete products used in aeronautics. 

Simple working drawings in connection with the above activities. 

In connection with science classes, models demonstrating basic principles 
connected with aeronautics. 

The variety of shops in the junior high schools makes feasible the under- 
taking of co-operative projects in the field of aviation, both individual and 
group, involving the participation of different industrial art areas; such as 
the electric shop, the woodworking shop, the sheet metal shop, the mechan- 


ical drawing shop, etc. 





Nore: Some of the topics listed under mathematics above are already in syllabuses, but an increasing 


emphasis on applications related to aviation is essential. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

A greater emphasis on oral fluency since actual contacts with other peo- 
ples will be more widespread in the future due to air travel. 

Special courses in basic minimal language needs that would be useful 
to an air traveler to a foreign country. 

The inclusion of foreign languages which air travel may make more nec- 
essary than those now studied, e.g., Portuguese for those intending to travel 
to Brazil. 

CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Excursions 

Visits to airports, airplane factories, air terminals, hangars, etc., should be 
encouraged. As the greatest air terminal in the world, New York City af- 
fords unusual opportunities for information at original sources. 

Club Activities 

Clubs for studying and experiencing various phases of aviation offer 
many opportunities for giving expression to the keen interests already pres- 
ent, and for developing useful as well as leisure-time activities. 


Assemblies 
Dramatizations and radio programs on aviation topics have a strong ap- 
peal for boys and girls of junior high school age. 


Aviation Reference Room 

Where facilities are available, a special room equipped with books and 
magazines on aviation, models, charts, maps, pictures, diagrams, murals, 
etc., provides an excellent project for the stimulation of interest in aviation, 
and for developing a ready information source for English, science, art, ge- 
ography, and construction activities. 
Forums 

Discussions and questions concerning flying and on future trends in avia- 
tion can be made very stimulating and instructive. 
Exhibits 

Aviation libraries, hall exhibits, special displays in regular school library, 
hobby shows, etc., provide excellent means for self-expression. 
Aviation Scrapbooks 

Collections of interesting articles, pictures, and models will motivate ac- 
tivity and will satisfy a continuing interest in a field in which new features 
are constantly being developed. 
Home-Room and Guidance Activities 

The program of activities might include discussions on employment pos- 
sibilities in the aviation industry; educational opportunities for aviation train- 
ing; talks by experts in various phases of aeronautics; films on aviation; 
visits to senior high schools specializing in aviation trades and professions. 





Approved National Contests for Schools 


National Contest Committee’ of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


HIS is the revised list of national contests announced by firms, organiza- 
tions, and institutions outside the organized educational agencies, ap- 
proved by the National Contest Committee cn February 1, 1946, These con- 
tests are for the school year 1945-46. 
NATIONAL CONTESTS FOR 1945-46 


Essay, Story, and Poetry Con- 
test for Students 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 


National Essay Contest 


National High School Art, Lit- 
erature, and Music Contest 
National High School Competi- 

tion In Art 


National Honor Society 
Scholarships 


National Student Contest 


Ninth National High School 

Oratorical Contest 
Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 
Poppy Poster Contest 


Science Talent Search 


Tenth Annual Essay Contest 








Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
17th and D Streets, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, 406 West 34th Street, Kan- 
sas City 2, Missouri. 

Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

The Kansas City Art Institute and School 
of Design, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 

Scholarship Board of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principais, 
1201-16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 

The American Legion, 777 N. Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

National Administrative Board for Pepsi- 
Cola Scholarships, 532 Emerson Street, 
Palo Alto, California. 

American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Meri- 
dian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation, 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


1The National Contest Committee: G. A. Manning, Principal, High School, Muskegon, Michigan, 


Chairman; Fred L. Biester, Superintendent, Glen Bard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois; and 
John M. French, Principal, High School, LaPorte, Indiana. 
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Speech Contests( net National Forensic League, Ripon, Wis- 
including Debate.) consin. 
Traffic Safety Poster Contest American Automobile Assn., 17th St. 
and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The Committee has decided not to include Scholarships offered by colleges 
and universities for which the respective institutions determine the recipients 
through qualifying or competitive examinations. However, it does not look 
with favor on any such plan to select students if the writing of an essay is 
required as a part of the qualifying procedure. The Science Talent Search, 
because it requires an essay, is regarded as a contest that comes within the 
realm and jurisdiction of the National Contest Committee. The Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarships require no essay, only a general competency qualifying examina- 
tion, and are included here only because of the large financial and educational 
benefits to so large a number of eligible students. Ordinarily such scholarships, 
if offered by colleges and universities will not be considered as contests on the 
same basis as other national contests. 

The Committee has considered a large number of national contests and 
has sought additional specific information about many of them in which the 
educational aims and motives were not clearly stated. It places on the 
list only those national contests in which educational values for students in 
our secondary schools outweighed the direct or implied commercial aspects 
of the contest. 

The Committee recommends that schools participate only in such national 
contests as are recommended by the National Committee, and in such local, 
state, or regional contests that are similarly placed on a participating list by the 
state or regional committee or agency acting for school administrators or 
principals. 

Many of the states now have state committees that consider local or state- 
wide contests proposed by outside agencies and issue a list of approved con- 
tests to the secondary schools of the state. The National Contest Committee 
urges all state secondary-school principals’ associations that do not have such 
state contest committees to organize and authorize the functions and responsi- 
bilities of such a state committee. Only by some control and direction by 
school administrators of such a multiplicity of outside contests can a school 
avoid the pressures on, interference with, and interruptions of the legitimate 
educational functions of the schools. All schools should have a considered 
policy on the selection of the contest and the number of contests sponsored by 
outside agencies in which the school can profitably participate each year. 

The National Contest Committee published an approved policy on outside 
contests for schools. It appeared in THE BULLETIN, October, 1943, “How Should 
Schools Control Contests, Tournaments, and Festivals?” 
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ENROLLMENTS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES.—Enrollment of veterans in America’s junior 
colleges is expected to more than double during the next six months. This was indicated 
in results of a survey made at the recent 26th Annual Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The survey indicates that a total of about 17,000 veterans 
are now attending the junior colleges and at least 38,000 are expected to enroll by Sep- 
tember, 1946. Present facilities of the colleges will accommodate approximately 75,000 
veterans and can be increased to handle many more if the need arises, the administrators 


pointed out. 

Only eight of the go institutions participating in the survey have had to refuse ad- 
mission to veterans because of the lack of proper housing, it was learned. Because most 
junior colleges are community schools and serve students in their immediate areas, the 
veterans may live at home while completing their college work. 

A general upsurge of the total enrollment in all junior colleges was also predicted 
for September, 1946, by the college heads, estimates for some colleges reaching as high 
as six times the number of students in attendance at the opening of the current year. 
The average number of students pursuing junior college studies was placed at 462 per 
institution and it is anticipated that this will increase to nearly 700 per institution by 
the opening of the 1946 fall semester. 

Eighty-eight of the 90 junior colleges reported that special steps have already been 
taken to accommodate returning veterans, with many new courses being added to meet 
the needs of the men recently discharged from Service. Some of the special steps that 
have been taken by the junior colleges to care for veterans include—(1) provide addi- 
tional housing facilities both for living and instructional purposes, (2) provide a broad- 
ened instructional program especially in vocational and technical fields, (3) provide more 
instructors, (4) provide special guidance and counseling for veterans, (5) offer instruc- 
tion in late afternoon and evening, (6) start new series of courses several times each 
year, (7) provide refresher courses, (8) provide opportunities to complete high-school 
graduation requirements while pursuing college work, (9) operate on a year-round calen- 
dar, and (10) operate workshops, permitting veterans to enroll at any time. 
SCIENCE-OF-RACE CURRICULUM ESSENTIAL.—Where are the fascist myths about 
race exploded? Where do Americans learn the science of race and culture? Educators, 
who strive to help the United States become the arsenal of democratic ideals essential to 
winning the peace, consider the teaching of the science of race and culture a fundamental 
task. As a visual aid, The Races of Mankind posters were developed by the Race Rela- 
tions Division of the American Missionary Association. These fifteen posters give scien- 
tific evidence of human unity, compare the three major divisions of mankind—white, 
black, and yellow—and answer some of the questions most often asked about race. 

The titles of these 18- by 20-inch posters, designed for use in an average size class- 
room, or small auditorium, suggest their content: “The Races of Man,” “What Is Race?,” 
“Why Are There Different Races?,” ‘Nationalities Are Not Races,” “Who are the 
Aryans?,” “The Jews Are Not a Race,” “Inventions Have Come from All Races,” “The 
Composition of the American Negro,” “No Race Is Ape-Like,” “The Negro Is the Integral 
Part of Our Culture,” “Culture Is Not Inborn,” “The Foods We Eat Are a Gift from all 
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Peoples,” “All Races Produce Great Art,” “All Races Enrich Architecture,” and “It’s not 
in the Blood.” 

All peoples have the same number of bones in their bodies (206), the same internal 
organs, the saine blood, the same skin, except larger or smaller amounts of two chemicals, 
and the same brain. The average brain size differs. The largest brain was that of an 
an idiot; Raphael, Dante, and Bach had small brains. Brain size is no measure of in- 
telligence. Poster sets of The Races of Mankind may be ordered from Mrs. Edmonia W. 
Grant, Director of Education, Race Relations Division, American Missionary Association, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, for $5.00 per set. This price includes 
mailing costs wiithn the United States. Included with each set is an annotated bibliog- 
raphy, American Minority People during World War II. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS A MUST.—Clearly the way to right the balance between 
the large cities and the rest of the country and between the higher and lower income 
groups is to improve the educational opportunities in the smaller cities, the towns, and 
the rural communities. And anyone familiar with the total educational picture in the 
country will recognize how much remains to be accomplished. To my mind, there is 
no way to finance such improvements except by Federal aid to education—money ap- 
propriated by Congress but spent by the state authorities without restrictions.—James 
Bryant Conant in the Dec. 1945, issue of the Teachers College Record. 
FEES FOR OFFICIATING.—Officers of the various Greater Boston (Mass.) Hockey, 
Basketball, and Baseball Leagues, and the Executive Committee of the Faculty Managers’ 
Association met with the idea of studying officiating fees and creating a suggested uni- 
form fee for officials in all sports. The following fees were recommended. 
Football Officials: 

(1) For all week-day games and Saturday games: minimum $5, maximum $15. 

(2) For holiday games: maximum $25. 

(3) Three or four officials be engaged at the discretion of the contesting schools. 


Hockey Officials: 
Minimum of $5 per game or $8 per session, whether morning, afternoon, or evening. 


Basketball Officials: 
(1) For afternoon games: minimum $5 and maximum $8 for two games. 
(2) For evening games: minimum $5, maximum $10. Officials to work two games. 
(3) The individual school shall decide whether they shall use one or two officials. 


Baseball Officials: 
(1) Minimum $5 per game, maximum $8. 
(2) The individual school shall decide whether one or two officials shall be needed or 
used, 
Track Officials (Starter only): 
(1) For dual meets $5. 
(2) For quadrangular meet, relay carnival, or state meet $10. 
Wrestling: $5. 
Soccer: $5. 
CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF READING MATERIALS.—Committees of teachers 
are being appointed in each subject department to survey all new and old texts, and to 
compile approved lists from which orders may be made for each building. This will 
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make for a more unified treatment of content based upon basic materials as well as 
provide a choice of materials which will. make for enrichment and variety. In order to 
devise some criteria for evaluation of materials, samples of evaluation charts have been 
collected from various school systems of the United States, by the Curriculum Depart- 
ment of Tulsa, Oklahoma, public schools. The following tentative compilation has been 


made: 


A. Authorship 
1. Nature and recency of author’s training and experience. 
2. Authority of author in the field in which he is writing. 

B. Content 
Balance as to topics treated. 
Bias of author. 
. Adaptation of concepts to grade level. 
Suitability of vocabulary and of sentence and paragraph structure. 
. Equitable distribution of factual and explanatory material. 
. Attractiveness of style of writing for pupils. 
C. Instructional Aids to Teaching 
. Preface. 
. Table of Contents. 
Index. 
. Appendices. 
. Teaching aids within the text. 

«. Study helps—questions, summaries, projects. 

b. Supplementary readings. 

c. Maps. 

d. Illustrations—diagrams, tables, charts, graphs. 

e. Other teaching aids. 
D. Physical Features include Cover, Type, Paper, and Binding.—Tulsa School Review. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST.—The February, 1946, issue of Fortune magazine published 
by Time Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, includes among its many articles the 
following ones which will be of special interest to school people: 

Strength Through Misery—A report (from Fortune’s new London Office) on Britain's 
first peacetime winter . . . Why the economy still functions now, and must for some 
time, as if at war . . . Britain’s current and long-term competitive trading position, ex- 
amined in terms of import-export needs, financial problems, and industrial efficiency . . . 
The government's dilemma in prescribing measures for economic health; 

Television—A Case of War Neurosis—Major difficulties which must be resolved before 
the industry fulfills its brilliant promise: Color vs. black and white . . . High frequency 
vs. ultra-high . . . Sales of best possible sets now vs. holding sales until better standards 
can be made publicly available. 

American Productivity: 1II—Four aspects of the new high-energy age; electric power, basic 
tool of mass production; synthetic rubber production, example of chemistry’s contribu- 
tions to better manufacturing techniques; air transportation advances, yielding speedier 
distribution; industrial electronics, new and potent lever-age on American management. 
Why these new and improved sources of industrial power promise vastly increased pro- 
ductivity, accompanied by great social change. 
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Shanghai: Reopened Under New Management—(A report by Charles J. ¥. Murphy, with 
illustrations by Bernard Perlin on the scene.)—Despite universal shortages, incredible 
financial problems, and drastic property mix-ups, Shanghai is off on the boom of its 
. What has happened to Shanghai industries, inventories, and (pre-war) in- 


lifetime . . 
last four years—Shanghai's future trading 


fluential ‘“‘old China hands” during the 

prospects. 

SERIES OF TRAINING FILMS ON PLASTICS.—The release of a complete series of 

training films on plastics has been announced by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 

The new films, 10 in number, are 16-mm. sound 
Filmstrips are 

Numbers, titles, 


Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
and are accompanied by 35-mm. silent filmstrips and teacher's manuals. 
obtainable for $1 each; the manuals are furnished without charge. 
running time, and prices of the new films are as follows: 


OE 466. ORIGIN AND SYNTHESIS OF PLASTICS MATERIALS ... 16 min. $23.87 


OE 467. METHODS OF PROCESSING PLASTICS MATERIALS 21 min, 28.38 


OE 468. 
OE 469. MOLDING A SIMPLE PART PrP 
OE 470. MOLDING A PART WITH INSERTS a” ee 
OE 471. SEMIAUTOMATIC AND HAND MOLDING OF INTRICATE 


PREPARING THE CHARGE AND LOADING THE MOLD __11 min. 17-71 
Raa 10 min. 17.07 


PARTS 16 min. 23.87 


OE 472. SETTING UP THE PRESS AND MOLDING A PART 16 min. 23.87 
OE 473. CLEANING AND SERVICING THE PRESS 12 min, 18.36 
OE 474. FINISHING MOLDED PARTS min. 21.95 
OE 475. MACHINING LAMINATED PLASTICS ast _19 min, 27.10 

The films may be purchased from visual education dealers or direct from Castle Films 


Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Schools will receive a 10% discount. 


REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS ARE MEETING REAL NEED.—Anticipating an enroll- 
ment of approximately 700 students in regional high schools before January 1, 1946, 
officials of the State Department of Education of Massachusetts announce that additional 
centers were opened during December at Pittsfield, New Bedford, Somerville, Springfield, 
Fall River, Gardner, Norwood, and Lawrence. Arrangements are also under way to open 
centers at Attleboro, Brockton, Vineyard Haven, Wakefield, Arlington, Holyoke, and 
Ware in the near future. Director Sullivan and Anson B. Handy, the Co-ordinator of the 
program, pointed out that statistics show that the majority of the veterans are anxious 
to complete the requirements of the high-school diploma, or of the State Equivalency 
Certificate. Others are concerned with preparation for college entrance through certifica- 
tion or examination. A small group are enrolled in courses on an early collegiate level, 
or are preparing themselves for some specialized training field. 


There are approximately twenty members of faculties of the state teachers’ colleges 
and forty teachers from the public schools serving in this program at the present time. 
They are faced with a real challenge to see that every veteran profits from the method 
of instruction. It is a new field for exploration by them, as the groups vary in ability, 
in purpose, in time of entering, in time of completing the work, and in time spent on 
assignments each week. Moreover, some students attend regularly, while others have 
changing work schedules which interfere with their classes. There is involved not only 
a careful study of the needs and abilities of each veteran in their classes, but also a 
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thorough preparation for each veteran’s advance assignment after the correction of previous 
completed assignments. The instructors have been deeply impressed with the enthusiasm 
and earnestness of the great majority of the veterans and are working wholeheartedly to 
give them the finest training possible-—The Massachusetts Educational News. 

POSTWAR JOBS.—Postwar employment prospects in three occupations are described in 
three different six-page “Occupational Abstracts” published by Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York 3, at 25c each. The occupations covered are: Lawyer, 
Social Work, and Ceramic Engineer. Each abstract summarizes available information on 
the nature of the work, abilities and training required, earnings, number and distribution 
of workers, advantages, disadvantages and postwar prospects. Sources of further informa- 
tion and best references for additional reading are included. 

OUTDOOR NATURE COURSES FOR TEACHERS.—Field courses in “Nature Study and 
Conservation” will be conducted at cost by the National Audubon Society, at Audubon 
Nature Camp near Medomak, Maine, and the Audubon Nature Center of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, during the summer of 1946. The purpose of these courses is to help teach- 
ers understand the inter-relationships between plants, animals, soil, and water through 
first-hand observation of plant and animal life in a variety of natural habits; and by 
means of demonstrations and staff conferences, enable each teacher to develop an interest- 
ing and practical nature study and conservation program for use in his own school. At 
the Audubon Nature Camp on a }330-acre wooded island in Muscongus Bay, Maine, 
teachers may enroll for one or more of five two-week sessions, June 14—August 29 (8th 
Season). -At Audubon Nature Center comprising 423 acres of wooded and brushy land 
near Greenwich, Connecticut, teachers may enroll for one or more of four two-week ses- 
sions and one three-week session, June 10 - August 31, (3rd season). Illustrated folders 
of both these courses may be had by writing to Summer Sessions, National Audubon So- 
ciety, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York. 


GUIDANCE AIDS.—Vocational counselors and personnel workers will be interested in 
Industry and the Ex-Serviceman, by James Onarheim, Employment Manager, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. In this article, Mr. Onarheim, not only points the way 
for personal services for the returning veteran in industry, but furnishes essential informa- 
tion for all who counsel veterans. Allis-Chalmers employs 2000 returned veterans, many 
of whom-are disabled. Each veteran is counseled even though he may be returning to 
his old job. Vocational counselors will also be interested in a study of the use of the 
Rorschach Method in occupational guidance. Goldie Kaback used 150 students now en- 
rolled in schools of pharmacy and schools of business in an examination of the relation- 
ship in Rorschach records to vocational guidance principles. This discussion should lead 
to further thinking about the possibilities of the Rorschach Method. Both these articles 
appear in a recent issue of Occupations, the vocational guidance journal. 


ENFORCEMENT BEGINS WITH WORK PERMITS.—The judge who fined a Chicago 
fireworks company $10,000 for employing sixteen children in violation of the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, had something to say about the school prin- 
cipals who issued the work permits, according to the following editorial from the Chicago 
Sun of September 12, 1945. 

“It would be interesting to hear the excuses of the Chicago school principals who, 
according to evidence presented before Federal Judge Barnes, had signed work permits 
allowing children 12 to 17 years of age to seek jobs in a fireworks ‘factory. 
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“Judge Barnes fined the company $10,000 for violating child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act by employing children in a hazardous occupation. In a fire- 
works factory, the danger of explosion and injury is obviously present, and one of 
the purposes of the Fair Labor Standards Act was to protect children under 18 from 
exposure to such conditions. Judge Barnes was unable to do anything to the school 
principals who signed the work permits. They were not on trial. But he did suggest 
that they should be criminally indicted. The same exposure might have a salutary effect 
on parents who allow their children to be exploited.” 


BAKING COURSE.—The Boston Trade High School is conducting a newly established 
course in Baking from 8:30 a. M. to 2:45 P. M. each day. The course is conducted in 
the Henry L. Pierce School Building, Washington Street and Wells Avenue, Dorchester. 
This is the first course of this kind ever offered in connection with Massachusetts voca- 
tional schools. Men or boys who are sixteen years of age or older may be enrolled. Non- 
residents’ attendance is approved on the same basis as in the practice with other vocation- 
al courses in the state-aided vocational schools of Massachusetts. All veterans who are 
desirous of learning the baking trade are welcomed.—Massachusetts Educational News. 


SLIDE FILMS AVAILABLE.—The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit, Michigan, has available the following discussional type slide film kit-sets: Basic 
Electricity, 12 subjects, total of 888 lighted teaching pictures, price $45.75 complete; Safe 
Practices in Woodwork, 22 subjects, total of 1129 individual teaching pictures, price 
$81.60; Preflight Aeronautics (Pilot Training), 24 subjects, total of 17,742 teaching pic- 
tures, price $65; and Introduction to Machining, 16 subjects, total of 701 teaching pic- 
tures, price $53.50. Ill are f.o.b. Detroit, Michigan. 


SUBJECT FAILURES.—Many schools are very much interested in discovering not only 
the number of pupil failures by subjects but also the reasons generally cited on the basis 
of both teacher and pupil judgment for these failures. Table I below shows, according 
to a descending order, the percentage of failure in the white senior high schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Table II shows the same information for the white junior high school. 
Classes in which less than 10 pupils were enrolled and those having less than 10 per cent 
failures are not included. Table III shows a summary of the passing ratings received 
by white pupils in the various subject fields in both the junior and senior high schools 
as of June, 1945. The collecting and assembling of this data was under the direction of 
Boise L. Bristor, Chief Statistician, Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 


NEW GUIDANCE AND TEACHING DEVICE FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS.—A new 
guidance and teaching device of special value for English teachers has just been published by 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, for the English Section of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. It is a basic chart, Profile of Communications Skills, 
devised by a group of practicing teachers and educators. The purpose of the “Profile” is to 
help teachers evaluate students’ abilities, strengths, and deficiencies in various factors of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening by standard criteria. The “Profile” is planned as a 
cumulative record of improvement for each student and differs from other methods in that 
it is partly designed to assist the student in self-analysis of his potentialities and progress. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS FAILING IN THE WHITE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 








Rank — 2nd Enroll- Per Cent 
Sem. 1945 Subjects ment of Failures 

I Commercial Arithmetic II 42 33-3 
2 Burroughs Calculator 35 31.4 
3 History, Modern, Extensive, 10A 17 29.4 
4 Consumer Education I 62 25.8 
5 Retailing IV 40 22.5 
6 Geometry, Plane, 10A 741 18.4 
7 French 9A 98 18.4 
8 Printing 12A 11 18.2 
9 Radio II II 18.2 
10 Forging 10A 45 17.8 
II Typing Ill 378 15.9 
12 Shorthand & Transcription I 38 15.8 
13 Printing 10B 59 15.3 
14 Mathematics, Shop 27 14.8 
15 - English 10A 1,230 14.7 
16 Shorthand I 225 14.7 
17 Bookkeeping, roth year, I 383 14.6 
18 Radio I 14 14.3 
19 Spanish 9A 472 14.2 
20 Latin 9A 141 14.2 
21 German 9A 43 14.0 
22 English, Extensive, 10A 36 13.9 
23 English, Extensive, 11A 66 13.6 
24 Printing 10A 67 13.4 
25 Algebra, Elementary, 9A 283 13.1 
26 Biology I 871 12.9 
27 History, United States, I 1,177 12.3 
28 Distributive Education I 33 12.1 
29 Retailing III 33 12.1 
30 Algebra, Elementary, 9B 393 12.0 
31 English, Extensive, 12A 176 11.9 
32 Arithmetic Review 6 11.3 
33 French 10A 90 11.1 
34 Patternmaking 10B 18 11.1 
35 Shorthand III 54 II.1 
36 English 11A 988 10.9 
37 English, Extensive 10B 56 10.7 
38 Latin 10A 249 10.4 
39 Geography roth year Modern I 387 10.1 
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TABLE II. 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS FAILING IN THE WHITE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





Rank — 2nd Enroll- Per cent of 
Subjects ment Failures 





Sem. 1945 
Mathematics 8A 1,445 15.1 
Fundamentals of Business I 612 15.0 
Mathematics 9A 596 13.8 
French 8A 186 12.9 
Printing 8A 248 12.1 
Commercial Arithmetic I 608 10.7 
Mechanical Drawing 8B 85 10.6 
Metal Crafts 9A 19 10.5 
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TABLE III. 
SUMMARY OF THE PASSING RATINGS RECEIVED BY PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN JUNE, 1945. 





JUNIOR HIGH SENIOR HIGH 
No. pupils No. % No.pupils No. % 
Subject enrolled Passed Passed enrolled Passed Passed 
Art eo _--- 11,073 «10,825 = 97.8 1,035 1,023 98.8 
Business Education ee 5,785 92.6 5,226 4,832 92.5 
English ' nee | 10,928 94.6 10,250 9,554 93.2 
Health and Physical Education.......12,691 12,408 97.8 13,700 13,497 98.5 
Home Economics ~ 55435 5,330 98.1 1,545 1,512 97-9 
Latin a 2,056 94.9 1,200 1,129 94.1 
Mathematics = 9,223 92.0 5,001 4,586 91.7 
Modern Languages ——" — 1,746 94.3 3,496 3,253 93.0 
Music ao 11,478 98.4 1,744 1,712 98.2 
Practical Arts Ses 35452 95-9 1,849 1,762 95.3 
Science ———— 6,524 94-4 55353 5,000 93-4 
Social Studies _---. 10,917 10,255 93.9 6,714 6,286 93-6 


TOTAL eee fee ~9 4,133 90,010 95.6 57,113 54,146 94.8 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.—tThe rising trend in crime once again directs its 
attention to the home and the youth problem. More and more, I am convinced 
that the fault lies directly in the home. Parental responsibility is no longer in 
style. This causes me to suggest that a new approach is necessary. In the past 
when a youngster committed crime, he alone was held responsible and went to 
reform school, a foster home, or was put on probation. The time has come when 
parents should be held responsible not only to their own conscience but to society. 
Juvenile delinquency does not occur until adults first become delinquent. Law 
enforcement must find a way to do more to alleviate this problem. A widespread 
return of officers to the beat, concentrated efforts through crime prevention bu- 
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reaus, and a closer contact with community facilities will make it a more potent 
force for social betterment. 

There is a need for more realism in meeting the crime problem. It is not 
pleasant, but the fact remains that it is the delinquent youngster of the war years 
who is now graduating into the ranks of seasoned criminals. The most recent fig- 
ures reveal that 21% of all arrests are of persons under 21. More persons aged 
17 are arrested than in any other age group. Those under 21 years of age repre- 
sent 15% of all murderers, 36% of all robbers, 51% of all burglars, 34% of all 
thieves, 26% of all arsonists, 62% of all car thieves, and 30% of all rapists. 


The whole problem becomes more serious when we observe the shocking spec- 
tacle of the rise in youth offenders during the war years. They are the ones who 
are now becoming the post-graduates of crime and are committing the more 
despicable offenses. The arrests of girls under 18 years of age have increased 
198% since the last peacetime year of 1939, while arrests of boys under 18 years 
of age have increased 48% for homicide, 70% for rape, 39% for robbery, 72% 
for assault, 55% for auto thefts, and 101% for drunkenness and driving while 
intoxicated. 

These figures do not mean that all youth have failed; on the other hand, 


the generation ahead of them has failed. The best we can do to correct our mis- 
takes is to aid the youngsters who have never had a chance in recapturing their 


rightful places and removing those forces which have contributed to their delin- - 


quency. The home, the church, and the school must be united in a common pur- 
pose. We need new attitudes of respect, both for the parents and for law. We need 
a rebuilding of the foundations which made this nation the greatest in all history, 
bulwarks formed of more stable materials than those of apathy, selfishness, or 
indulgence. Our boys and our girls ara the foundation of America, to grow as 
their parents and their surroundings direct.—From an address of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Dir., Federal Bureau of Investigation, delivered at the 52nd Annual Meeting of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, Auditorium, Municipal Pier, 
Miami Beach, Florida. This address has since given rise to many groups directing 
their attention to a study of ways whereby juvenile delinquency may be reduced. 


PRINCIPALS’ SUMMER WORK.—When principals and vice-principals of Port- 
land, Oregon, were placed on a twelve-month year beginning last summer, plans 
for co-operative study among principals, supervisors, directors, and superintend- 
ents were drawn up by a planning committee selected by the different groups. 
Eight vertical committees, composed of elementary- and high-school principals, 
vice-principals, and supervisors and directors, were appointed to study problems 
pertinent to the school district, selected by the planning committee. Problems in- 
cluded policies and practices of promotion; administration of school funds; the 
management of cafeterias; pupil accounting and reporting; supervisory activities 
of the principal; establishment of mutual viewpoints among the members of the 
administrative-supervisory staff; the place of the special high school; and the 
orientation of new teachers. These groups met two afternoons a week for a 
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month during the past summer, bringing in reports to the total groups on Fri- 
day afternoons and Saturday mornings. 

A reviewing committee of principals who had attended summer school re- 
viewed the work of the eight vertical committees later in the summer. The re- 
ports of the committees indicated a great deal of research carried on to find the 
solution to the district’s problems. Several problems were recommended for fur- 
ther committee study by the administrative-supervisory staff and teachers. Some 
materials prepared for distribution to the schools to assist teachers and princi- 
pals in introducing new materials or in orientation to the school were developed, 

Throughout the present school year, the same group is continuing the study 
of the problems of the school district. All the problems of the eight vertical 
committees were recommended for further study. In addition, others will be 
needing solution as the district works co-operatively to improve its program. A 
planning committee of seven plans the Saturday morning meetings, appoints 
committees to study problems, and assigns problems to appropriate groups for 
study. It considers any problems submitted by individual teachers, principals, 
lay people, or groups or organizations.—The School Bulletin, Nov. 1945. 


FM STATIONS TO INCREASE RAPIDLY.—Looking over the nation’s vast 
array of broadcasting facilities that give us that leadership, we find that our 
listeners are now served by 934 standard broadcasting stations, and 22 others 
are under construction. Moreover, 180 applications for licenses to construct addi- 
tional stations are on file with the Federal Communications Commission. There 
are 60,000,000 receiving sets in our homes. Great as this system is, the progress 
made to date has really been only a beginning. A new and even greater era in 
broadcasting is dawning with the forthcoming development of nation-wide sys- 
tems of Frequency Modulation and Television. 

The speed with which Frequency Modulation—FM—the static free high fidel- 
ity type of broadcasting, may be expected to move forward to supplement and 
maybe ultimately supplant our present system is indicated by the fact that 500 
companies or individuals already have applied to the FCC for licenses, and more 
are expected in the next few months. The erection of transmitters and the manu- 
facture of receiving sets will proceed as rapidly as men and materials become 
available. In a few years we will find the number of commercial FM stations out- 
stripping the existing AM stations.—School Life, Dec. 1945. 


A NOTE ON ORAL READING.—There is a substantial body of experimental 
data for the thesis that thinking and learning always involve motor reactions, 
vocal or otherwise. Even though motor reactions may be necessary in silent read- 
ing if the reader is to get the sense of what he’s reading, does it necessarily fol- 
low that he must say each word subvocally? It would appear to be sufficient to 
react to the ideas conveyed. There seems to be some warrant for the claim that to 
verbalize implicitly or otherwise, in the sense of saying the words of the text, is 
an impediment. Here, also, it must be admitted that the claim is based more on 
inference and introspection than on solid experimental findings. One does not, it 
seems, vocalize when he listens; although, according to the motor theory, there 
should be some sort of motor reaction.—The Education Digest, Dec. 1945. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY.—History teaching in schools—and in col- 
leges—has been far from an unqualified success. Sometimes the selection and or- 
ganization of what has been taught has been at fault. Sometimes the obligation 
of a required course to develop practical knowledge in the interests of better citi- 
zenship has been forgotten or ignored. Sometimes the content selected has been 
too mature—or occasionally not mature enough—for the group taught. Sometimes 
unimaginative repetition of both content and organization has killed interest. 
Sometimes inadequately trained teachers, lacking insight, have stopped with 
drill on surface facts without being able to develop meanings and understandings. 
All of these weaknesses are serious, but they have no real bearing on the values 
of history, or the need for knowledge of history. Criticisms and constructive meas- 
ures should be directed toward the weaknesses in selection and teaching; to con- 
demn or eliminate history is to miss the mark. . . . So long as the schools attempt 
to develop understanding of the world in which they operate, history in some 
form or other must be drawn upon, And so long as we try to make democracy 
function, citizens will need the greatest amount of understanding of their world 
that can be developed.—The Teachers’ Digest, Nov. 1945. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS.—Taking Dictation and Transcribing is the first of a 
series of audio-visual aids in secretarial training to be produced and distributed 
by the Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16. This series 
is being produced in response to the growing popularity of audio-visual aids for 
classroom use. They have clearly demonstrated their effectiveness in speeding up 
and increasing the efficiency of learning. Taking Dictation and Transcribing is a 
ten-minute slidefilm with accompanying descriptive recording. It portrays in 
picture and sound more than 50 illustrations of techniques and procedures used 
by a successful secretary in taking dictation and transcribing. It is available for 
projection on a 35-mm silent slidefilm projector or on a 35-mm sound slidefilm 
projector. A 78 rpm recording for reproduction on any standard phonograph 
(silent projector), or a 33-1/3 rpm recording for reproduction on the regular 
sound-projector turntable can be supplied..Orders should specify whether a silent 
or sound slidefilm projector is used so that the correct slidefilm and recording 
may be sent. The slidefilm and the recording are available to schools at the list 
price of $12. An instructor manual containing suggestions for obtaining maxi- 
mum results with the aid will be included complimentary with each order. 


SECONDARY MUSIC LEAPS SOME HURDLES.—In most school situations 
music experiences are made possible to all boys and girls throughout the ele- 
mentary school and into the junior high school. But in the senior high school 
music tumbles from the curriculum, and thereby the theory of democracy in edu- 
cation in the field of music is seriously threatened. . . . One of the finest means 
of exposing the majority of high-school students to music is through the integra- 
tion of music with other subjects. For success along this line, it is necessary that 
the school principal and the curriculum committee be progressive in spirit and 
willing to experiment; and it is imperative that the music teacher be alert, tire- 
less, and interested in many types of subject matter. 
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As one contemplates the vistas of possibilities along this line of endeavor, it 
is easy to see that the fine music teacher must be far more than a dispenser of 
music techniques and a director of performing groups. He must be resourceful in 
the extreme; he must have a youthful and sympathetic approach; he must be 
possessed of the inquiring mind. But where the clock watcher and the lethargic 
salary-collector shun such an additional load and such mental a¢tivity, the real 
music leader is stimulated constantly by his suecess and by his professional con- 
tacts with teachers in other departments. His own cultural growth progresses by 
leaps and bounds as he seeks to widen the horizons of all students in music.— 


California Journal, Oct. 1945. 

SCHOOL SAFETY POSTERS CONTEST.—Students in schools throughout the 
United States are invited to submit designs for traffic safety posters, the ten 
first-prize winning posters again to be distributed for safety educational use to 
well over one hundred thousand elementary schoolrooms. This second National 
Contest is announced by the American Automobile Association following the suc- 
cessful introductory contest held in April and May, 1945. The prizes in this sec- 
ond Contest, totaling $2,000, will have more than double the cash value of last 
year’s awards. An important objective of the Contest is to improve safety poster 
art and to encourage student with drawing ability to develop their talents. The 
Grand Prize will be $350 intended as a one-year art school scholarship. Forty 
additional prizes are offered in 4 classes of ten each, Those in the first group re- 
ceive $75 each; those in the second group $30 each; those in the third group, $25; 
and those in the fourth group, $15. 

One of the ten first-prize winning posters will be issued each month as the 
American Automobile Association’s 1946-47 Series for use in elementary schools 
throughout America. From 1928 to 1945, professional artists produced AAA 
monthly traffic safety educational posters. The current series (1945-46) com- 
prises the ten first-prize winners in the introductory contest and each poster car- 
ries the name of the boy or girl who produced the poster, and his or her school. 
Distribution of each poster is between 100,000 and 150,000. 

Any student of a public, parochial, or other private school, regardless of 
grade, may enter. Any school may set up its own project among individual stu- 
dents, groups or classes to develop posters which may be submitted in the name 
of the group, class, or school. The posters must be drawn by persons who were 
born after June 1, 1928. Completed poster designs must be postmarked before 
midnight April 15, 1946 and addressed to the Traffic Engineering and Safety De- 
partment, American Automobile Association, Washington 6, D. C. Each entry 
must be accompanied by an entry form, completely filled out and signed by the 
teacher, or a complete copy thereof. Such form is to be pasted on the back of the 
entry, and posters lacking this identification will be excluded from the Contest. 
The posters may be mounted; they must not be rolled. Local AAA Automobile 
Clubs will assist contestants in sending in entries, 

The poster must be strictly original in idea, execution, and design. It cannot 
be a copy or imitation of any other safety poster. The legend and picture should 
be combined so as to present a unified idea which will appeal to children in grades 
1 to 9. For complete information and other aids write to the National Poster 
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Contest Headquarters, Traffic Engineering and Safety Department, American 
Atuomobile Association, 17th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 6, 


D. C. 


YOUTH CENTERS.—More than 3,000 ten-age centers serving about a million 
boys and girls have sprung up all over the United States since the start of the 
last war, according to a survey made publ.c by the Federal Security 
Agency’s Office of Community War Services. The report indicates that most of 
these clubs were initiated by resourceful teen-agers themselves, many are self- 
operated, and in some cases are financed by the juniors. In issuing this nation-wide 
survey, Acting Federal Security Administrator Watson B. Miller pointed out that 
fun and constructive activities for young people have proved as much of a war 
problem in the nation’s boom towns as the recreation needs of soldiers and war 
workers. A recent publication entitled Youth Centers—An Appraisal and a Look 
Ahead, by the Federal Security Agency’s Recreation Division in the Office of 
Community War Services, reveals that, “while the black shadows of delinquency 
spread over the nation, youth in many communities found their own answer. 
These clubs represent an innovation in the field of youth recreation, and while 
they are war-born they are meeting a recognized need that has long existed. They 
will take their place in the permanent life of many communities. They combine 
the freedom of the corner drugstore and the glamor of the night club. Many have 
been decorated and equipped by the ingenuity of the members. They are housed 
in anything from a vacant store to an abandoned jail.” 


The publication tells how teen-age clubs are established and how they are 
operated and paid for. It gives practical information on facilities, programs, 
rules, and regulations based on a sampling of 300 representative teen-age clubs. 
It also gives an evaluation of these clubs by recreation specialists, and discusses 
their relation to other community programs for youth. The oldest youth center 
reported in the study is located in Colchester, Connecticut, having started in this 
rural community in 1939. Four were opened in 1941 but the great majority 
sprang up between 1943 and 1945. Membership varies from 30 to 2,300 with a 
median-of about 300. Activities range from juke-box dancing and a place to 
“hang-out” to broad-scale programs including radio broadcasts, forums, art 
classes, shop work, club newspapers, and orchestras, A number of communities 
report plans to finance and house permanent youth centers and in some places the 
community memorial for soldier heroes is taking the form of a youth center, as 
in Bowie, Texas; Coral Gables, Florida; Coalinga, California; and Lakeland, 
Florida. 

Some of the pointers as to success in running a youth center, summarized 
by the survey are: the teens want glamor and know how to get it; they want to 
plan for themselves, do for themselves, have a place to themselves; but they have 
found they cannot stand alone; they need seniors to help advise and supervise; 
advance planning for a center avoids duplication, makes for solvency, saves head- 
aches; co-operation with, not domination by other established agencies, adds 
strength; wide community support is a prerequisite for success; and cliques 
should be avoided; a democratic good-neighbor policy is what works. The “Youth 
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Centers” survey represents one of the end results of the war services to commu- 
nities provided by the Federal Security Agency’s Recreation Division and brings 
the picture up-to-date as of June, 1945, when it went to serve as a guide to both 
new and continuing community clubs for young people. Single ‘copies are available 
from the Recreation Division of the Office of Community War Services, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO FOREIGN LITERATES.—Dr. Frank C. Laubach has 
recently completed his “Streamlined English Lessons,” a new phonetic method of 
teaching English to foreigners, literate in their own language. This system follows 
the same principles employed by the Laubach literacy lessons in over 80 other 
languages. It has been used with real success during the past summer and is be- 
ing tested further this winter in professionally taught and supervised adult edu- 
cation classes. 

Dr. Laubach’s unique work for illiterates—“the forgotten three fifths of the 

world”—was begun in the 1930’s in the Philippines where he developed a simple 
phonetic method of teaching illiterates among the fierce Moslem Moros of Min- 
danao. Soon calls came from all over the Islands and from many other lands ask- 
ing his help on dialects and languages. As a result he has worked in Sumatra, 
Singapore, Palestine, Syria, India, Ceylon, Africa, Turkey, and Central and South 
America where he has helped prepare 150 textbooks for illiterates in 85 lan- 
guages. 
In his extensive experience, Dr. Laubach has found that English has one great 
difficu'ty—its chaotic spelling. It is the most irregularly spelled phonetic lan- 
guage in the world. Its grammar has been pronounced by experts to be the easiest 
to master of any European language, Danish being a close second. Anybody, 
therefore, who could help bring system out of chaos in our spelling could meet a 
world demand. We have a tower of Babel on this earth with our 2000 languages. 
We must have one language of interchange—a lingua franca—if we hope to have 
one world. So not only the demand of perhaps 800 million people but the need of 
a world language calls for help. 

English is now spoken by 200 million as a first language and by another 200 
million as a second language. No other language is used by over 200 million unless 
it is Mandarin, which is spoken only by Chinese. The only real rival of English 
as the world lingua franca is likely to be Russian, which now has a perfect alpha- 
bet and is spoken by about 100 million people as a first or second language—all 
of them in Russia. 

Dr. Laubach’s experience with 85 phonetic languages gradually convinced 
him that English could best be taught to foreign adults phonetically. Last summer 
he worked in New York City with about twenty volunteer workers in perfecting 
lessons which were begun two years and a half ago at Teachers College and in- 
troduced into Jamaica and Trinidad at the invitation of British educational of- 
ficials. The Adult Education Department of Teachers College saw the finished 
lessons and expressed their enthusiastic hope that here is the answer to one of 
the greatest felt ueeds in education. Five thousand copies have been printed by 
the King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, and are now available. These les- 
sons are being tested further and perfected in carefully supervised experimental 
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classes. One or more copies of these new lessons may be secured from the Commit- 
tee on World Literacy, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, for 50 cents apiece. The 
Teachers’ Manual (mimeographed) costs 25 cents but is given free with each 


ten sets of the lessons. 


NEW YORK’S WORK-STUDY PROGRAM.—Une of the most successful and 
probably the largest of the work-study programs in the country has been operat- 
ing in the New York City schools for the past thirty years. Organized in 1915 
by a commission headed by Dean Herman Schneider of the University of Cincin- 
nati, the program has pupils enrolled in the alternate-work system in ten aca- 
demic and three vocational schools and 550 in eight schools in the after-school 
program. The work is in the commercial field with the exception of a course in 
the Food Trades and one in the Needle Trades. With some minor deviations the 
plan is as follows: Pupils attend school full time until the beginning of the fifth 
term, at which time they are placed on jobs related to their school studies, at- 
tending school one week and working one week. They are paid the prevailing 
wage and compete in the open market for the jobs, taking pre-employment tests 
and medical examinations as required by the individual firms. All jobs are se- 
cured by the Board of Education, and any child who leaves school prior to grad- 
uation must resign from his job. Supervision on the job is done by the co-ordina- 
tors and the Central Office staff. 

While in school, pupils take double periods of academic subjects and single 
periods of commercial subjects. They received 14 unit of credit per term for work 
experience. The course is not designed to serve any one level of ability or accom- 
plishment. Very successful courses have been set up for superior students, in ste- 
nography and bookkeeping; in addition, the course may be built around clerical 
practice groups, an office machines group, or a merchandising group. In the after- 
school program, pupils are given credit for related work experience, in bookkeep- 
ing, typing, general office work, and selling. Jobs are supervised, and the total 
number of hours a pupil may work in any week is limited to 28. Pupils in this 
program also receive credit of 14 unit per term for the work experience.—High 
Points, Sept. 1945. 

INDIANA COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS.—A state-wide com- 
mittee on audio-visual materials for Indiana was recently appointed by Dr. Clem- 
ent T. Mahan, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, to help work out a 
program and to make recommendations relative to the optimum use of audio- 
visual materials in the public schools of Indiana. Among the problems discussed 
at a recent meeting of this committee was the need for an elementary handbook 
which would include: (1) a description of all types of audio-visual materials and 
equipment with emphasis on the educational motion picture; (2) specific sug- 
gestions on organizing and administering an adequate program of audio-visual 
materials; (3) effective ways of using materials; (4) bases for evaluating a pro- 
gram of audio-visual materials; and (5) sources of materials and equipment. 


Members of the Committee recognized that the successful completion of this 
assignment would necessitate the evolvement of a number of guiding principles 
which would serve as a basis for the selection and treatment of content in the 
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handbook. Some of the more important projects which will be undertaken by the 
general committee and subcommittees are: 

1. Principles underlying the organization and administration of a service of 
audio-visual materials. 

. Most effective methods for using each type of material. 

3. Pre-service and in-service training programs for teachers including con- 
ferences, clinics, institutes, work shops, and undergraduate and graduate 
credit courses in the field of audio-visual materials, and suggested quali- 
fications with respect to experience and training of the director of audio- 
visual materials who is expected to co-ordinate a school program on either 
an extracurricular, part-time or full-time basis. 

. Survey of sources of audio-visual materials available for use in Indiana 
schools. 
Study of whether or not teacher-training institutions with their present 
libraries of audio-visual materials are going to be able to meet the rapidly 
increasing demand for audio-visual materials from smaller schools and 


community groups. 

. Desirable teacher-material-and-equipment ratios. 

. Suggestions on ways present classrooms can be adapted in an economical 
fashion and new buildings should be planned for a most effective use of 
audio-visual materials. 

. Basis for financing a program of audio-visual materials which would in- 
clude recommendations under which state-aid schools would be permitted 
to purchase equipment and purchase or obtain teaching materials on a 
service-charge basis from an educational library of audio-visual materials. 

. Plans which will enable Indiana schools to take full advantage of avail- 
able surplus equipment and materials in the field of audio-visual materials. 

10. The need for, and functions of, a State Supervisor of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials in the State Department of Education. 


SCHOOL LIFE AGAIN APPEARS.—With the close of war the U. S. Office of 
Education resumes publication of School Life, its regular monthly journal for the 
past quarter century. The emergency biweekly, Education for Victory, endeavored 
to serve for its more than 3 years “as a courier, a swift and dependable messen- 
ger” in the far-reaching wartime areas of educational] needs. The U. S. Office of 
Education now turns its concerted effort toward making School Life serve educa- 
tional leaders widely and helpfully during this first postwar school year. It will 
bring to its readers reports and results of significant studies by specialists in the 
many educational fields. It will present official information concerning Federal 
legislation and regulations affecting education; reports on educational activities, 
trends, and progress from the various states and from over the world. It will en- 
deavor truly to bring to the nation’s school people the kind of official information 
that the Federal government’s long established bureau in the field of education 
collects through its regular and special channels in meeting its basic Congres- 
sional mandate for the collection and dissemination of such statistics and facts 
“as shall show the condition and progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting the organization and 
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management of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” 

Various issues of School Life during the present school year will continue de- 
partmental sections on school administration, secondary education, vocational 
education, elementary education, auxiliary school services, as well as on inter- 
national relations. Subscription price $1.00 per year; subscription orders, with 
remittance, should be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.—School Life. 

REMOVAL OF WARTIME OBJECTION TO STUDY ABROAD.—On December 
28, 1942, the Department of State announced that, because of the increasingly 
exigent demands of the war upon the manpower supply of the United Nations, it 
had been found necessary to suspend, for the duration of the war, the award of 
official fellowships and travel and maintenance grants to students from the United 
States for study in the other American republics. Since, with the end of the war, 
the conditions which led to the issuance of the announcement are rapidly disap- 
pearing, particularly with the return to civilian life of large numbers of war vet- 
erans, the Department is withdrawing its previous objection to study abroad by 
United States citizens. In doing so, however, it draws attention to the fact that 
the educational institutions in a number of countries outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere are not in condition to receive students from this country, in addition to 
which transportation facilities are at present difficult to obtain. The Department 
hopes, however, that as soon as travel conditions improve, representative Ameri- 
can citizens will undertake either graduate study or research, or supervised short- 
term undergraduate study, in foreign countries and thus reciprocate the confi- 
dence shown by many foreign students who have come to United States educa- 
tional institutions during the war despite hardships of travel and living accommo- 
dations. An announcement regarding the resumption of the government’s travel 
and maintenance grant program for study in the other American republics and 
the fellowships under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations will be made at a later date. Inquiries regarding application 
forms for these programs should be addressed to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 

NEW FILMS TO HELP TEACH POSTWAR AUTO MECHANICS.—In view of 
the expected 50 million vehicles in the service of the American people in the 
future, two series of teaching and training slidefilms on automotive mechanics 
are now available as follows: Automotive Mechanical Training—No. 1 (35 sub- 
jects, 2829 individual teaching pictures), and Automotive Mechanic’s Training— 
No. 2 (35 subjects, 1,910 pictures.) These films, widely used in the Armed Forces, 
are produced and distributed by The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East Grand 


Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


A WORKSHOP REPORTS.—The Second Miami Workshop held for two weeks 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, during the past summer was one of the co- 
operative projects of the colleges of education of the five state universities in 
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Ohio. It was an interesting demonstration of what can be accomplished by the 
universities of a state when they work together toward a goal of common interest 
to them and to the school people of the state. The report of the workshop entitled 
Working Together for Ohio’s Schools and composed of ten chapters, should be of 
interest to school people not only because it is evidence of the possibilities of co- 
operation among colleges of education, but also because of the content of the re- 
port itself and the discussion techniques in the workshop which provided the mate- 
rial for it. Copies of the report may be secured from the Miami Worshop Com- 
mittee, College of Education, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, at the following 
prices: Single copies, or fewer than 10, 50 cents each; 10 copies, $4.00; 25 copies 
$7.50; 50 copies $12.50; 75 copies $18.75; and 100 copies $25.00. 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS SWING ON A STAR.—To encourage in young people 
the habit of reading outside classroom assignments, Pocket Books, Inc. with the 
assistance of The American Weekly and The Saturday Review of Literature, is 
sponsoring "Teen Age Book Shows whose slogan is: “Read Today— .. . Star To- 
morrow.” The idea of the high-school book shows has been developed with the 
enthusiastic assistance of executives of the nation’s leading cultural, educational, 
religious, library, and publishing organizations. The "Teen Age Book Shows, con- 
sist of assembly programs; book-display materials; a 32-page booklet for each 
student attending the exhibit; and a bibliography for each display category to 
help librarians set up the show by assembling from the library’s shelves the best 
and most appropriate books to be shown with each exhibit panel. For complete 
information about how schools may have one of the shows write to Pocket Books, 
Inc., Attention of Miss Martha Huddleston, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

VETERANS’ COUNSELORS.—Helpful information for those interested in the 
occupation of the Veterans’ Counselor will be found in a six-page leaflet pub- 
lished by Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, New York 3. Single 
copies are 25 cents, cash with order. This is one of a series of 75 such leaflets de- 
scribing opportunities in 75 different occupations. Each one covers the nature of 
the work, abilities and training required, earnings, entrance and advancement, 


and miscellaneous advantages and disadvantages, 


NEW LOAN PACKETS ON INTER-AMERICAN SUBJECTS.—A new series of 
18 loan packets on Inter-American subjects available for the use of teachers, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, college students, and adults, is available through 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. The individual packets of 
the new series contain bibliographies, source lists, magazines, pictures, maps, 
units and courses of study, program outlines, skits, games, music, descriptive 
booklets, conference reports, reprint of articles, pamphlets, and other materials. 
This material is suitable for use from the elementary level through college. 
Teachers, school administrators, librarians, and others will find many timely 
suggestions easily adaptable to use as teaching aids in each packet. Packets are 
available on loan for 3 weeks without charge except that return postage is to be 
paid by the borrower which will vary according to postal zones. For information 
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and a list of the titles and numbers of the packets write to the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation, American Republics Section, Division of International Educational Rela- 


tions, Washington 25, D. C. 


FILMS ON WORLD CO-OPERATION.—As Europe replants its plundered fields, 
will it do so on a new plan which will see the entire continent, perhaps the whole 
earth, as a single food pool, each country contributing those crops which nature 
has best fitted it to grow? This and other vital aspects of the peace are dramati- 
cally presented in Now—The Peace, a 16-mm film (20 minutes) produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada in the “World in Action” series. Tracing the 
growth of world organizations from the League of Nations to United Nations 
Organization, the film also shows how security between nations must rest not only 
on preventive military power but on international co-operation. Following Now 
The Peace is a short “discussion trailer,” designed to stimulate discusison by the 
groups to whom the film is shown. The film may be purchased for $50 or rented 
for $2.50 from the Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York; the Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago; or Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 203 Cotton Exchange Building, Dallas, Texas. 


IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM.—The Curriculum Council of the Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, public schools composed of directors, principals, and teachers, repre- 
senting all schools and all grade levels from the kindergarten through grade 
twelve meets on a quarterly basis. The functions of this council are interpreta- 
tive and advisory. In executing these two responsibilities, the council acts as a 
clearinghouse for ideas in curriculum development. It reviews the work of the 
committees working in all departments and on all levels, and assumes the respon- 
sibility for the interpretation of such work in curriculum study meetings in the 
various buildings. In turn, representatives of the council bring back to its meet- 
ings ideas for curriculum working groups. A central committee from the Curric- 
ulum Council, appointed last year, is studying the means of providing unity and 
co-ordination within the entire program. Last year, this committee reviewed and 
reformulated the general aims of education as a basis for curriculum develop- 
ment. This year the committee will continue its study in terms of over-all plan- 
ing of the total educational program in the light of these aims. 

Evaluation and planning committees in special areas are again being organ- 
ized for a continuous study of the adequacy and effectiveness of the curriculum 
in those areas. Such committees are for the purpose of avoiding the common 
mistake of making complete revisions and giving only lip-service to the idea of 
a continuously growing curriculum development. The terms “tentative,” “try- 
out,” or “preliminary” may be found in the titles of a large percentage of the 
courses of study from many school systems. Too frequently, in actual practice 
these words mean nothing. Revisions are made and forgotten until a substantial 
portion of those who use the material rebel, and then a new course of study, not 
a revision, is developed. To meet this problem of continuous evaluation, planning, 
and growth of the curriculum, committees are being organized in the various 
areas. At present, committees are working in junior and senior high-school so- 
cial studies, and senior high-school English. 
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The Educational Research Council is continuing work on problems begun 
last year. These problems include the development of evaluative instruments in 
primary arithmetic, the evaluation of the instructional program in spelling, the 
development of spelling tests, and a study of the comparative effectiveness of use 
of certain enclyclopedias in the middle grades, Additional problems will be con- 
sidered this year.—TZulsa (Oklahoma) School Review. 


41 NEW FILMS ON WOODWORKING.—The release of 41 new training films 
on Precision Wood Machining, covering many specific subjects from the simplest 
skills necessary to operate a wood lathe to the complex problems faced by an ex- 
perienced patternmaker, was announced by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Ten of the new films dealing with an experienced patternmak- 
er’s problems show how a patternmaker “thinks through” a particular problem— 
how he analyzes specifications, considers possible methods, weighs their advan- 
tages and limitations, decides upon the best method, then designs and constructs 
the pattern. The films, all of which are 16-mm sound, were produced for the U. 8. 
Office of Education by ‘the Jam Handy Organization, Detroit; Photo and Sound, 
San Francisco; and R.C.M. Production, Hollywood, Accompanying each film is 
a 35-mm silent filmstrip and a twelve-page teaching guide. The film-strips are 
$1.00 each; the teaching guides are furnished without charge. The films may be 
purchased from more than 250 visual education dealers or directly from Castle 
Films, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Titles and prices of the 
films are as follows: 

OE 313. Turning a Cylinder Between Centers 

OE 314. Turning Taper Work 

OE 315. Turning Work on a Face Plate 

OR. 31G. Tempeh Weoric: an. Game an cscs ecscvehissscnssaconsstnsesocsacernstiosindebuicaces 22.58 
OE 317. Face Turning a Collar 23.87 
OE 301. Planing Rough Surfaces to Dimensions................2.....2.-:1..2:20c0ese00-0 25.17 
OE 502. Jointing Edges and End Grain 90 Degrees to a Face 25.17 
OE 303. Beveling, Stop Chamfering, and Tapering Square Stock................ 27.74 
OE 304. Face Planing Uneven Surfaces 19.65 
OE 305. Jointing an Edge for Gluing—lInstalling Knives.............................. 28.38 
OE 306. Ripping and Crosscutting 26.46 
OE 307. Beveling, Mitering, Rabbeting, and Dadoing...................00.0........ 26.46 
OE 308. Cutting Tenons and Segments : 22.58 
OE 309. Sawing with Jig and Changing Band 27.74 
OE 310. Sawing a Reverse Curve and a Bevel Reverse Curve ; 25.81 
OE 312. Sanding Flat and Irregular Surfaces 26.46 
OE 318, Rabbeting and Shaping an Edge on Straight Stock 25.81 
OE 319. Shaping After Template and Shaping Curved Edges 25.17 
OE 320. Cutting Grooves with Circular Saw Blades : 
OE 321. Making a One-Piece Flat Pattern 

OE 322. Making a Pattern with a Vertical Core 
OE 323. Making a Pattern with a Horizontal Core 
OE 324. Making a Pattern with a Tail Print... 22.22. eceeeeeeeeeteeeeeeees 27.10 
OE 350. Making a Core Box for a Tail Print 








21.95 
21.95 











LIFE AND HEALTH 


y 
Wilson-Bracken-Almack 


Co-Authors of 
THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


LIFE AND HEALTH is a new textbook in health education for the secondary 
schools. Its purpose is to help adolescent youth make suitable adjustments to 
the varied aspects of modern living. 
©The treatment takes into account the whole individual—the mental and emo- 
tional phases as well as the physical. 

©The presentation is forceful and direct, and the method functional. 

©The facts are up to date, based on the latest available research and experi- 
mentation. 

©The book is profusely illustrated and generously supplied with learning and 
checking devices. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Avenue 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 




















Your School Play 


@ Your school should make sure of quality 
productions. 

@ Select your plays from the catalogue con- 
taining such worthwhile and well known 
successes as the following: 

@ Maxwell Anderson's “Eve of Saint Mark,” 
James Hilton's “Lost Horizon,” Sherwood 
Anderson's “I'm a Fool,” Gow and d'Usseau’'s 
“Tomorrow the World,” John Holm’'s ‘Best 
Foot Forward,” William Davidson's ‘Brother 
Goose,’ Owen Davis’ “No Way Out,” Ann 
Marten’s ‘Don't Take My Penny.” 

@ Send today for large free catalogue describ- 
ing these and other outstanding plays espe- 
cially suited to school production. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Room 302 59 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 5, Illinois 
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29.02 
27.74 
25.81 
28.38 
27.10 
28.38 
21.95 
21.95 
24.52 
19.65 
19.65 





OE 325. Making a Segmented Pattern 
OE 326. Making a Pattern for a Three-Part Mold 
OE 327. Making a Pattern for a Flanged Pipe Elbow 
Making a Matchboard Pattern 
Making a Core Box for a Vertical Core 
Making a Core Box for a Flanged Pipe Elbow 
Making a Pattern Using a Green and a Dry Sand Core 
Making a Pattern Requiring a Cover Core 
Making a Pattern Requiring Box Construction 
Making a Core Box for a Machine Base.................2--....:---c00----00-e0e0-o0* 
Making a Pattern Requiring Segmental Construction 
Redesigning a Pattern for Production Purposes 17.71 
Designing a Pattern for a Water-Cooled Motor Block 22.58 
Designing Core Boxes for a Water-Cooled Motor Block............. a... 19.00 
Making a Master Pattern and Core Boxes for a Water-Cooled 


Motor Block 
Making a Pattern for a Machine Molded Steel Globe and 














Angle Valve 


HIGH SCHOOL FIGHTS SECRET SOCIETIES.—Frank H. Nye, principal of 
the White Plains, New York, High School, said that 212 of the 1,655 pupils in the 
school had declined to sign pledges repudiating present or future membership in 
fraternities, sororities, and other organizations that possess selective membership. 
The Board of Education, opposed to the groups since the suicide three years ago 
of a sorority girl, had requested the pledges. By order of the Board, Mr. Nye ex- 
plained, the 212 pupils will be excluded from athletics, school-sponsored clubs, and 
other extracurricular activities. There will be no curtailment, however, of their 
studies. Among the pupils withdrawing from the sororities and fraternities, Mr. 
Nye said, were nineteen members of the football squad and several officers of the 
school’s general organization.—Journal of Education, Nov. 1945. 


FILMS TO HELP TEACH MATHEMATICS NOW AVAILABLE.—A series of 24 
discussional type slidefilms, Light on Mathematics, has been produced and is be- 
ing distributed by The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. These visual teaching aids are for introductory, refresher, or review 
purposes. Kit I covers Arithmetic, Kit 2 Geometry, Kit 3 Algebra, and Kit 4 
Graphs—a total of 1,087 individual teaching pictures. 


CONFERENCES ON GI EDUCATION.—A total of 1135 leaders of education 
attended the ten conferences on Implications of GI Education for Public Schools 
in Michigan. The conference discussions emphasized the importance of the devel- 
opment and improvement of audio-visual aids, guidance, in-service teacher train- 
ing, physical and health education, learning by doing, and education for veterans. 
Follow-up evaluations will be made later in the year to determine the effective- 
ness of the conferences. For this purpose, check lists will be provided for self- 
evaluation by the schools.—News of the Week, Nov. 1945. 
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Ready, Scou 


Chemistry and Human Affairs 
by William E. Price and George Bruce 
New Basic Course for the General Student 
INTERESTING-CHALLENGING-EXCITING 


A sound fsychological approach—accurate and up-to-date scientifically 
—muodern as to principles and applications even to looking to the future 
of atomic energy—difficult mathematical aspects cmitted except as sup- 
plementary for able students—illustrated with nearly 500 photographs 


and drawings. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 




















LIFE INSURANCE 
AT LOW COST 


For Members of the 
National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


You “need protection for your family 
You want to provide a clean-up fund 
in the event of your untimely death, 
or an educational fund to finance 
your boy's or girl's college education. 


You intend to meet these obligation, 
if you live, but who will meet 
them if you don’t live? 


You can obtain life insurance protection 
in its most inexpensive form through 
the Group Life Insurance Plan, bene- 
fiing from the preferred risk classi- 
fication of your profession 
For complete information write to 


NATIONAL AssociATIOE oF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Paul’ E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














A new, functional 
economicslead— 





ECONOMICS FOR 
OUR TIMES 











By Augustus H. Smith 


Formerly Chairman, Department of Social 
Studies, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

A vividly interesting new book that gives 
high school students real understanding of 
the business world and the background of 
economics needed for everyday living and 
intelligent citizenship. Latest developments. 
Written from the CONSUMER’S POINT 
OF VIEW. Especially understandable. In. 
cludes a list of correlated motion pictures. 
Write for detailed information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1946-47 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of... 





Name of School 





Address for Student Life* 


Street City or Town 





Name of Sponsor of Student Council... 
Address for Student Life* ipa <njpostnaiiiaia 
Street City or Town Zone State 

Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year, Two handbooks, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School and Student Councils at Work, will 
also be mailed on receipt of your membership dues. 


L (large )—1,000 or larger... 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000. 
S (small)—Less than 300. 


Enroll now and sila will be iii up until June 30, 1947. 


School Enrollment this year... 
Membership fee enclosed 


“Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 
of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council until June 30, 


1947. Enroll now. 


Principal 
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